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Terms for Germany 


HOSE critics, among them The Economist, who have 

accused the Government of having no policy for 
Germany must now acknowledge that they were wrong. 
There is a policy. Even though it has not yet been 
officially announced, semi-official statements, declarations 
from the smaller Allies, rumours and press reports all 
point towards a peace with indemnities, reparations, 
annexations of territory and transfers of population. 

The most inaportant annexations foreshadowed in the 
reports cover East Prussia, part of which, with Koenigs- 
berg, is to go to Russia, while the rest, together with 
large slices of Pomerania and Silesia, is to be Poland’s 
share. Parts of Western Germany are, it seems, to be 
annexed to France, Belgium and Holland. In some 
areas, for example, in East Prussia and possibly all along 
the Polish-German frontier, the annexations will be 
accompanied by massive transfers of the German inhabi- 
tants either to Germany or to forced labour abroad. The 
Sudetenland will. also, it appears, be cleared of its 
Germans, In all, the transfers may cover as many as ten 
million souls. It would be pleasant if these reports could 
be disregarded, but their source, their nature, their per- 
sistence unfortunately make that impossible ; they have 
to be believed. Although the precise terms are not yet 


known, there can be no doubt that they add up to a 
Carthaginian peace. 

The aim of a peace treaty, Carthaginian or otherwise, 
is above all to avoid the recurrence of war. Other aims 


enter in—the punishment of the guilty, the reversal of 


injustice, the restitution of damage done—but the 
primary purpose is unquestionably the prevention of 
further wer. By no other criterion can the effectiveness 
of a proposed treaty be judged. Will it preserve the 
peace—not perhaps in perpetuity, but at least for a 
réasonable span, the full lifetime of a man, or the pas- 
sage of a century? Judged according to this supreme 
standard, the treaty apparently proposed for Germany 
is open to one verdict only. It will be a very bad treaty. 
Far from banishing the fear of war, it makes its return a 
certainty. 

Let us assume that the provisions are fulfilled. All 
round Germany, fringes of entirely German land have 
been transferred to Germany’s neighbours. Its popula- 
tion, which will still be some seventy million, will have 
been swollen by refugees from the lost borderlands. The 
country may be economically crippled or militarily weak, 
yet its sense of outrage and grievance will lead it to 
devote its entire national energies to undoing the peace. 
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No one can suppose that the Germans will be recon- 
ciled. As Mr Churchill said, in the Debate of August 2, 
quoting Trotsky, 

The destiny of a great nation has never yet been settled 
by the temporary condition of its technical apparatus. 
Or, as he himself wrote in 1938, 
Whatever the military conditions may be, peace can 
. never be established between great civilised countries upon 
the brutal execution of the rights of one side over the 
other. 


It follows, therefore, that the peace will have to be 
maintained by force—and force, means, literally, the 
victors’ readiness to go to war, whatever article of the 
treaty may be violated. The need to use force will not, 
of course, be apparent in the first years after this war, 
when the victors might be most ready to use it, and when 
in any case Germany will lie in the slough of defeat. The 
need for force will be compelling only in ten or fifteen 
years’ time when the Germans will have recovered suffi- 
cient strength to open a campaign for recovering, say, 
the Rhineland or Westphalia or Pomerania. It should 
be noted, in parenthesis, that the Germans will not 
choose the largest and most controversial issues first. They 
will raise the points singly in the hope that the peace 
will be whittled away singly, each concession weakening 
the Allies’ will to resist and increasing the crisis of con- 
fidence in the Allied camp. They will hope to repeat the 
Ruhr crisis of 1923 before moving on to a repetition of 
the remilitarisation of 1935 or the re-entry into the Rhine- 
land of 1936. 

Nothing in the recent history of the United States or 
Great Britain suggests that they are incapable of repeat- 
ing the mistakes of the inter-war years. After this war 
two distinct trends of opinion in both countries will 
weaken the two nations’ determination to enforce all 
the treaty, all the time. The first is isolationism, tend- 
ing unconsciously towards pacifism. It is very strong in 
America, particularly in relation to Eur uarrels. 
There is also a strong current in Great Britain, if not of 
isolationism, then of Jazy, wishful-thinking indifferentism. 
If after ten years of peace the Germans were to raise a 
clamour to modify this or that section of the territorial 
settlement, can one doubt that powerful sections of the 
daily press would reply with the counter-clamour: “ No 
war for Minster,” “No war for Mannheim” or “No 
war for Stettin”? Can one doubt that equally powerful 
sections of the British people, led, as like as not, by a 
1950 version of Lord Baldwin, would agree that “ slight 
territorial modifications ” did not justify a war? 


x 


The other stream of thought is idealist and liberal. 
Far from being isolationist, statesmen and publicists 
in this group would be profoundly interested in Europe 
and, by 1955, profoundly disturbed by the “ harshness 
and injustice” of the Allied settlement. Their conscience 
would be stirred by Germany’s at first very moderate 
appeals for revision. They would, very possibly, support 
the German appeal. In any case, their doubts, scruples 
and hesitations would greatly reinforce the isolationists 
and pacifists in opposing strong action to secure the 
peace. Remembering the revulsion against the Treaty of 
VerSailles, that very moderate and lenient settlement, can 
one doubt that a reaily Carthaginian peace would lose all 
its popular support in a very few years? Thus, at the very 
time when resolution and a united front were necessary. 
to quell a resurgent Germany, it is all too probable that 
the British and the Americans would vacillate, temporise 
and finally abstain. The objection to a Carthaginian peace 
for Germany is not that it would be unjust—nothing 
could be unjust to the Nazis—but that it would raise to 
a maximum the Germans’ desire for revenge and reduce 
to a minimum the British and American willingness to 
uphold the settlement—in short, it would produce the 
perfect conditions for another explosion. The test is not 
moral but pragmatic ; not whether the Germans deserve 
it but whether it will work. 


It is true that some supporters of a Carthaginian 
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peace believe the co-operation or non co-operation of the ; 


two great Western Allies to be of no great importance, 


They argue that Russia will maintain the stiff peace. ; 
company with the smaller European Powers, if comat : 


with the support of the West, but if necessary alone. This 
view makes two quite unjustified assumptions. The firs; 
is that Russia, exhausted and overstrained by the war. 
will be prepared to carry singlehanded the burden gf 
policing and quelling seventy million Germans ; the 
other, that Russia would take a benevolent and under. 
standing view of a British and American move to with- 
draw from the commitments or to modify the settle. 
ment in Germany’s favour. Given the still rather sys. 
picious attitude which the great Allies adopt towards each 
other, is it not much more likely that Russia, faced with 


British and American temporising or counsels of modera- 


tion, would suspect, not weakness or isolationism, bu 
a deep plot to woo Germany into closer understanding 
with the West, to Russia’s detriment, a conspiracy to 
rebuild the anti-Bolshevik front, temporarily broken by 
Hitler’s mad attack of 1941? If so, Russia’s obvious move 
would be to forestall the supposed Western conspiracy by 
making its own terms with Germany. Thus would te 
reproduced the 1939 position, with the Germans once 
again swinging the balance of European politics and once 
again profiting by the disunity of their enemies to revive 
the struggle against them one by one. It will, in the long 
run, alienate Soviet Russia far less to dissent from its 
views of a settlement now, than to accept them-and then 
spend twenty years running away from them. Let us not 
accept obligations we shall not fulfil. 


* 


It is supremely necessary to insist that this is not a 
question of being kind to the Germans. Let it be con- 
ceded, for the purpose of argument, that all Germans are 
thoroughly and irremediably bad and that there is no 
distinction to be drawn between the general body of 
German citizens and the most brutal sadist the Gestapo 
has ever produced. Let us all agree to hate them for 
ever. But let us, for Heaven’s sake, leave all such emotions 
out of the very serious business of peacemaking, which 
is a matter for cold calculation, not for emotions of either 
hate or love. 

The question is whether the treaty will work. An 
unenforced treaty is the worst kind of all. It may be 
sound policy to love your enemy and go on loving him, 
or to kick him and go on kicking ; but to kick him and 
then let him get to his feet is certainly the least sound of 
all policies. Nor, once the process of revision starts, can 
it be stopped before the whole structure of world order 
founded upon it comes crashing down. A treaty that will 
work can therefore be rigidly defined as one every 
important clause of which will, when the time comes, 
be enforced. And there can be no escaping the fact that 
Allied opinion in the West will not be willing, when the 
time comes, to lift a finger to enforce the kind of settle- 
ment, particularly the kind of territorial settlement, that 
is now proposed. 

These hard facts, and not the morals of the case or 
the goodness or badness of the Germans, are the com- 
pelling reasons why, in a settlement with Germany, it 15 
absolutely ne to go the way of moderation. It 1s 
only the moderate that will be enforced—not now, but in 
fifteen or twenty years’ time when the fat and lazy habits 
of peacetime have returned. And, as a rough rule of 
thumb, the converse is: also true—whatever can be 
enforced is moderate. So defined, moderation is som¢- 
thing very different from leniency. Thus a “ moderate 
peace would include the punishment of war criminals. It 
would include a period of physical reparation. It might 
include some frontier rectification in the East won 
as opposed to transfers, of tion wou 
be possible. For all these, eee om be forth- 
coming. What is more, it is probable (but by no means 
to be taken for granted) that both oe hansen and the 
British peoples will accept the heavy burdens of per- 


manently enforcing the absolute disarmament of Ger- 
many, which is therefore a moderate aim. Such a peace, 
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concentrating everything on disarmament, would stand 
a chance of securing the full and, if need be, armed 
support of the Western peoples even after twenty years 
of peace. If the German campaign for revision has to 
begin with a naked demand for bombers and tanks, it 
stands a good chance of being resisted by even the crassest 
isolationist or the blindest idealist. But if there is a 
whole series of earlier demands, which appear just, or 
at least not worth fighting about, if the sapping and 
mining at the treaty is encouraged by the fact that it 
has too many indefensible outer works, then eventually 
the citadel will be surrendered, as in the 1930s, without 
a shot being fired. To plead for a “moderate” peace 
is not to plead for leniency for the Germans, but for the 
direct opposite, for a peace that will be enforced upon 
them. 
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Such, incidentally, was the settlement outlined by Mr 
Churchill and Mr Roosevelt in 1941, when they dened 
the Atlantic Charter. Since that time, Russian diplomacy, 
clumsily mismanaging the Polish issue, has introduced 
the fatal principle of territorial compensation. Since that 
time, the Nazis have by their abominable massacres and 
uprootings created precedents which can now be used 
against them. Defeated themselves, they may yet leave 
behind victory for their ideas. Yet the kind of peace pro- 
posed in 1941 was wiser and saner than the proposals made 
in 1944. It was a peace that carried within it the promise 
of further peace, whereas, of the settlement that is being 
proposed today, this unhappy prophecy must, with all 
solemnity, be made. Not only will it fail to preserve the 
peace. Inevitable war is being built into its very 
foundations. 


The Monetary Agreements 


A‘ apology may perhaps be needed for returning once 
again to the agreements reached at the Monetary 
and Financial Conference at Bretton Woods. If so, the 
apology is due from the authors of the misleading official 
summary of the agreements rather than from those who 
were misled by it into false conclusions. Some comment 
is made in a Note on page 213 on the general subject of 
the reporting of conferences. In this article some amend- 
ments are made to the judgment expressed on the agree- 
ments in The Economist of two weeks ago. 

The proposed International Monetary Fund should 
be judged from two angles. There is the main issue 
whether, in the post-war world, any universal, multilateral, 
stable-exchange currency system will be possible and 
desirable. And there is the detailed question whether the 
particular system now proposed is technically the best 
that can be obtained. All through the discussion, it is 
the second and minor question that has been most widely 
canvassed while the major question has been either taken 
for granted or else discussed in terms of desires rather 
than of realistic probabilities. 

Nevertheless, the details of the arrangements can con- 
veniently be disposed of first. Without rehearsing once 
again the main outlines of the Fund, the following would 
seem to be the chief points of interest : 


1. Scarce Currencies—The official summary mentioned 
only that, when a currency became scarce, the Fund should 
make a report upon the circumstances, and it was assumed 
that this was all that was left of the “scarce currency” pro- 
posals of the Joint Experts’ Plan of last April. This is not 
so ; the provisions for rationing supplies of a scarce currency, 
and permitting members to impose restrictions on payments 
in that currency, are retained. They are even strengthened 
by a clause providing that no previous agreements (such as 


commercial treaties, etc.) shall be valid against these new 
provisions. This is satisfactory ; but at the same time the 
importance of this Article is reduced by a provision that a 
member threatened with the application of these scarce 
currency provisions can either lend its currency to the Fund 
or even use it to buy capital assets (the nature of which is 
unspecified) from other members, although the Fund is not 
normally to be used for capital transactions. To point this 
out is not to argue that it is wrong for a surplus country to 
lend its currency or to export capital. But these provisions 
do make it considerably less likely that the “scarce cur- 
rency ” provisions could ever be used. 


2. Rates of Exchange.—The provisions for varying rates 
of exchange, once fixed, are as satisfactory as could reason- 
ably be expected. Changes up to Io per cent can be made 
without permission ; a further 10 per cent with permission 
to be given within 72 hours ; and further changes with the 
permission of the Fund, which must concur “if it is satis- 
fied that the change is necessary to correct a fundamental 
disequilibrium.” Moreover, the Fund is to take no account 
of “ domestic social or political policies.” On the other hand, 
the initial parties are, in most cases, to be those “ prevail- 
ing on the sixtieth day before the entry into force of this 
Agreement ”—that is, at latest, on November 1, 1945. After 
the last war, the parity of sterling was not fixed until 64 
years after the Armistice, and even then proved to be widely 
incorrect. Is it reasonable to suppose that it will be possible 
to determine proper parities in 1945, which will correspond 
to 1919? 

3. Sterling Area.—The currencies of metropolitan coun- 
tries and their dependent colonies are treated, for all prac- 
tical purposes, as a unit. But the sterling area is, of course, 
much larger than the British Colonial Empire, and for the 
wider purposes the only relevant section is that forbidding 
“ any discriminatory currency arrangements or multiple cur- 
rency practices.” These terms are not defined, and it is clear 
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appear shortly, would contain instead a 
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that they could be interpreted in a way that would obstruct 
the working of the sterling area. For example, members of 
the Fund are to be allowed to impose restrictions on capital 
movements ; would it be-considered a “ discriminating cur- 
rency arrangement” if the United Kingdom freed capital 
movements within the sterling area, while retaining restric- 
tions on capital movements to other countries? The assur- 
ances which the Chancellor of the Exchequer told the 
House of Commons had been given by the Americans are 
not embodied in the Agreement, and all questions of inter- 
pretation are to be decided (presumably by a majority) by 
the Executive Directors, who would not be bound by any 
cutside undertakings. 


4. Debtor-Creditor Relationships.—It is under this head 
that the most significant changes have been made since the 
Joint Experts’ Plan. A system of charges, payable in gold, 
is to be levied against members who make use of the Fund. 
It should be realised that the Fund does not make loans. 
If Britain, for example, is short of dollars, the Fund does 
not lend them, but sells them in return for pounds. A non- 
recurring service charge of ? per cent is to be levied, and 
in addition a system of recurring charges, analogous to in- 
terest, varying both with the amount and with the duration 
of the accommodation provided. These charges rise gradually 
from 4 per cent to 5 per cent, after which they can be made 
penal. In the case of the United Kingdom, accommodation 
of up to £81} million would attract penal rates after 10 
years, up to £1624 million after 5 years, and up to £243} 
million after a little more than three years. These charges 
go into the general income of the Fund, and if any distribu- 
tion is made the first slice is to pay 2 per cent per annum 
to the surplus countries on the amounts of their currencies 
provided to the deficit countries. Thus, although the deficit 
countries are paying full value in their own currencies for 
the accommodation they receive, they are to pay interest as 
if they were borrowing. In addition, on some crucial issues, 
voting power is to be taken away from deficit countries and 
given to surplus countries. These provisions give the Fund 
a heavy pro-creditor and anti-debtor bias which was missing 
from the earlier proposals. Whether or not it is right to 
penalise countries with a chronic adverse balance of pay- 
ments, it is surely quite wrong to reward countries with a 
persistent excess of exports over imports. 

5. Exchange Restrictions.—It is made clear that the Fund 
is not to be used for the liquidation of indebtedness arising 
out of the war. Members are also to be free to “ exercise 
such controls as are necessary to regulate international capital 
movements,” but it is added that “no member may exercise 
these controls in a manner which will restrict payments for 
current transactions.” In another clause “current trans- 
actions” are defined (in part) as including “ without limita- 
tion, all payments due in connection with foreign trade.” 
It needs to be enquired whether a control of capital trans- 


actions will be possible if the proceeds of exports may never 
be restricted. 


6. Transitional Period—The Fund will come into being 
before the end of 1945 and the transitional period will last 
for five years from then—that is to say, after five years the 
Fund may require a member, without its consent being 
necessary, to abandon such restrictions on current trans- 
actions as are allowed in the interim. Last time, the “ transi¢ 
tional period ” between the Armistice and the British return 
to the gold standard was about 6} years ; it may be rather 
shorter this time. . 

No particular comment seems to be called for on the 


details of the Agreement relating to the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, save to point to the 
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scrupulous care that has been taken to ensure that funds 
raised in any country can be spent in any country. 

Each of these points is doubtless small, but taken 
together they add up to quite a significant change jn 
the nature of the document since last April, and a chan 
that cannot be regarded as being for the better. There 
would obviously be the very greatest unwillingness to 
reject an Agreement of this kind on technicalities, irre. 
spective of the major issues involved. Drafting is a matter 
of bargaining, and concessions must doubtless be made. 
But it looks rather as if the British Delegation at Bretton 
Woods had conceded several fresh points and won none. 


* 


The deciding issue, however, must be the wider ques- 
tion whether any system of this kind, technically perfect or 
imperfect, can be expected to be appropriate to the con- 
ditions of the post-war world. It is quite inevitable, not 
least in this country, that the question should be answered 
in the light of history, for the dilemma with which the 
country is now faced is very similar indeed to that from 
which an escape was sought by the return to gold in 1925. 
It is not quite right to say, as some are saying, that the 
Fund is only a subtler version of the gold standard. But 
it is true that the gold standard and the Fund are different 
species of the same genus. In the gold standard, the links 
between the currencies are entirely rigid. In the Fund 
they have some elasticity—both in the provisions for 
alterations in rates and in the provision of (limited and 
temporary) accommodation for countries with adverse 
balances of payments—but the object is the same as that 
of the gold standard, to secure universal convertibility 
and the maximum stability of currencies. 

Different individuals’ judgments on the desirability 
and workability of the Fund are therefore likely to vary 
with their opinion, considered in the light of subsequent 
events, on the return to gold in 1925. Of the theoretical 
desirability of a universal system, few will have any doubt. 
But equally few will deny that the gold standard system 
failed rather disastrously after the last war. If this new 
system is to work, one of two conditions must be met. 
Either the new system must be such an improvement, in its 
internal arrangements, over the rigid gold standard that 
it would have worked in the years of the Great Depression, 
or else there must be sound reason for believing that 
another Great Depression is entirely impossible. On the 
first point, it is difficult to believe that the elasticities 
in the new scheme, welcome though they are, would 
have been nearly enough to save it when the hurricane 
blew. And on the second point, the only sound judgment 
is that it is far too soon to tell—and that it will remain 
so for quite a long time. 

Two anxieties of equal strength appear to be in opposi- 
tion to each other. On the one hand, no opportunity must 
be missed to build a free and co-operative system of 
world trade. On the other hand, the mistake of 1925 
must not be made again. The first anxiety would counsel 
an acceptance of the Bretton Woods Agreements. The 
second, unless there are very great achievements in other 
| ts of economic policy, would counsel their rejec- 
tion. The only possible course is, for as long as possible, 
neither to accept nor to reject. 


The Administration of Policy 


HEN the Beveridge Report on Social Insurance 
W and Allied Services came out, the group of Tory re- 
formers made it a test of the Government’s good will that 
the suggestion of a Ministry of Social Security should be 
accepted. Until very recently it seemed probable that the 
Government would continue to resist this demand ; and 
Yhat its own White Paper on these subjects, which jis to 

proposal for the 
establishment of a Social Security Board. Now it seems, 
however, that there have been second thoughts. Apparently 
the resistance of established Ministers with responsibilities 


in neighbouring fields of administration (especially in 
labour matters) has been overcome, in part at least ; and, 
ony ee nee to report, there is to be a Ministry 


This decision, if it has been made, is not unimportant. 
It represents the very sensible recognition, no doubt, that 
aide en a en 
“out of politics” ; Board or Ministry, there must be re- 
sponsibility, through a Minister, to Parliament ; as a pro- 
tective device, the non-Ministerial Board (except m 


purely technical matters) is both erroneous and unwork- 
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able. As an administrative device, however, in certain 
fields, there is much to be said for the Board (with 
Ministerial responsibility). 

This is an instance of the. problem that has arisen with 
every extension of public responsibility since at least 
the Elizabethan Poor Law. What kind of agencies, central 
and local, can best combine efficient administration with 
popular control? Broadly speaking, after many trials and 
errors, two conclusions seemed, until lately, to have 
emerged from past experience, and are embodied in 
present practice. The first is that, in the system of Cabinet 
and Parliamentary government, some Minister of the 
Crown (and, in most cases, some Ministry or Civil Ser- 
vice department) must be responsible, and be held re- 
sponsible, for any central or national administrative 
activity which involves the receipt or expenditure of public 
funds. The. second conclusion is that, similarly, local 
administration involving expenditure from rates must be 
the responsibility of committees of locally elected coun- 
cillors acting through appointed officers. 

The old question that arises sharply again at the present 
time is whether this machinery, despite the unexcep- 
tionable principles upon which it rests, is sufficiently 
flexible to permit the efficient performance of all the in- 
creasing number of complicated technical tasks that have 
to be carried out by public authorities. There have been 
periodic doubts about this during the past hundred years. 


* 


Repeatedly, the suggestion has been made that certain 
tasks would be best performed, centrally or locally, by 
bodies of experts, sufficiently secure in office to ensure 
continuity of policy. Repeatedly, notably in public health 
and the administration of the poor law, “boards” of 
experts have been set up. Always, as Bagehot once pointed 
out, “ the experiment of conducting the administration of 
a public department by an independent unsheltered 
authority ” has failed: “ Parliament always poked at it, till 
it made it impossible.” Only in the case of public utilities 
which, in addition to the technical nature of their opera- 
tion, are also self-financing, and mostly non-controversial, 
has it been possible (as PEP pointed out in their recent 
broadsheet on the Health Services* to set up public 
corporations “as an alternative to direct Ministerial 
control.” 

There can be no doubt that this stubborn resistance 
to government by experts has sprung from the soundest 
of instincts. It would be a grave matter if authority over 
persons and property or access to the public purse were 
to pass from the responsibility of Ministers or to escape 
the surveillance of Parliament. But many main branches 
of public policy are becoming as highly technical in their 
operation as the public utilities themselves. In a sense 
matters such as public health and social security are public 
utilities. What was once, for the most part, a problem of 
constitutional and political practice has become a serious 
technical dilemma. Except in special cases, such as the 
Treasury, the established administrative agencies of the 
Civil Service lack the personnel and expertness to do this 
technical work ; and the programme of reconstruction that 
the Government is now producing stage by stage has 
brought these issues to a head. 

The problem has arisen in the case of the proposed 
National Health Service. Rightly, the demand of the 
British Medical Association that this Service should be 
conducted by a corporate body of doctors is rejected. 
But need the responsible department be “ of the tradi- 
tional type”? The Government’s answer in the White 
Paper, it will be remembered, is Yes and No. That is to 
say, the Ministry of Health will still exercise responsibility 
over the whole field of the health services, but between 
the Ministry and the public service of general practitioners 


raging be tral a ea 
lade up mainly of practising doctors, though it 
also include some full-time and lay members. It will be 


appointed by the Minister after consultation with the 
medical ion, and will be subject to the Minister’s 


* Medical Care for Citizens. Planning No. 222. 16, Queen 
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general instructions. But the Government’s intention is 
that the Board should have considerable latitude in its 
administrative work and even, within limits set by the 
Minister, in the spending of public money. 


* 


It may therefore be asked what future there may be for 
“ semi-detached ” administrative organs of this kind? It 
should be noted that a Central Medical Board, if it is set 
up, will not be the first instance of this development. 
There already exists the Assistance Board. The members 
of the Assistance Board are public servants, but do no: 
belong to the regular Civil Service. They are drawn from 
persons with experience and ‘knowledge of unemployment, 
pensions, allowances and social payments of all kinds. 
They work, as the CMB will, under Ministerial direction, 
mainly that of the Minister of Labour—though several! 
other Government departments are concerned. But from 
day to day they work on lines which they themselves la 
down, and they have undoubtedly carried out their 
functions efficiently—though, it should be admitted, they 
have not worked without collisions with the officials oi 
the departments (chiefly the Ministry of Labour) to which 
they are half-attached. The forthcoming White Paper .on 
Social Insurance and kindred topics, then, is likely to carry 
an important discussion a stage further. The statemen: 
of reasons why the Government has after all preferred a 
Ministry to a Board—if this is so—should be illuminating. 
This problem is not really one of principle, because, as 
experience proves, government can never be taken “ out 
of politics.” Is is a problem of practice calling no doubt 
for different empirical solutions in different instances. 
Present trends suggest that two possible complementary 
solutions may be emerging. One is the increasing attach- 
ment to Ministries, at one stage removed and with a con- 
siderable degree of autonomy, of bodies of experts. The 
other, which is even more essential, is the recruitment 
for the Government departments themselves of men and 
women with knowledge and experience of technical affairs. 
These two tendencies really amount to the same thing. 
They illustrate the obvious need for an extension of the 
Public Service to include what, in the broadest sense, may 
be called “ technicians.” Whether these men and women 
with training in technical matters can best be used as 
Civil Servants proper or as the staffs of “ semi-detached ” 
bodies, and whether they should be full-time officers or 
part-time ad hoc appointments—these are matters to be 
decided according to the requirements Of each particular 
case. The point is that the democratic administration of 
technical tasks cannot be carried out without their re- 
cruitment and assistance. 
There are already a number of instances of this 
need in the reconstruction programme. The Board of 
Trade will be unable to carry out its functions under the 
proposed Employment Policy unless it is provided, not 
only with the assistance of the Central Statistical Office to 
collate and interpret the figures of industrial activity, but 
also with officers—or attached Boards—capable of, say, 
understanding and advising the course of industrial pro- 
duction and location. This is true whatever division of 
functions may be made between the Board of Trade, the 
Ministry of Labour, and a possible new Ministry of In- 
dustry. One obvious example of a requirement which will 
almost certainly arise in the maintenance of employment ts 
that of a National Investment Board, capable by its terms 
of reference and by its staffing, not simply of passing in- 
vestment projects through a sieve—which t well be 
detrimental and delaying—but of helping to set on foot 
fresh activity when economic prospects require it. A 
Ministry or Ministerial department would hardly do here. 


* 


Another example is that of land policy. Here it is not 
simply necessary to staff the Ministry of Town and Coun- 
acres Si eens eS es oe 

of evelo 
eee These is also to ane Shdiegal Land Commission— 
another “ semi-detached ” board—which will be centrally 
concerned with the balancing of compensation expenditure 
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and betterment receipts, and therefore with the pace of 
land development ; it will plainly need its experts—and, 
at some stage removed, its ible Minister. 

These instances will no doubt be multiplied as the 
Four Year Plan unfolds. They have their local parallel. 
Much of the difficulty of finding local authorities suitable 
to carry out each of the added tasks of reconstruction 
arises, admittedly, from the wide divergences among local 
authorities in size and wealth. But, even if these differences 
can be remedied by regrouping, and even if the undue 
burden to be laid upon the rates were remedied by the 
transfer of some services to central funds, there would 
still be an acute administrative problem. Already this 
problem has arisen in the case of the Health Services. 
Here it has been found necessary to propose joint regional 
authorities for those hospital and ialist services which 
must cover a wide area to be efficient and economical. 
It is important that such bodies should be equipped with 
competent personnel ; and that the existing local authori- 
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ties themselves should be provided in their committees, as 
well as in their local offices, with competent men and 
women in specialised matters. There is a case, while not 
abating in any way democratic control by elected coun- 


cillors, for the co-option of many more “ technicians” to 


many more local committees, as well as for their appoint- 
ment to local departments. 

There may be fears in face of these arguments that the 
trend is, in effect, towards technocratic control ; that these 
suggestions are intended to bring in government by ex- 
perts by the side door. But the reverse is the case. There 
is a choice before us between democratic and technocratic 
control. The need is that the former, to survive, should 
be rendered efficient in all the complicated aspects of 
modern administration. It is to secure this efficiency, with- 
out abating democratic responsibility, that proposals of 
the kind outlined above must be made. If they cannot be 
applied, and if efficiency cannot be secured, then popular 
government may indeed give way to the experts’ rule. 


East Prussian Bastion 


HE Russians’ advance towards East Prussia has 

brought them for the first time into direct contact with 
German territory. Reports from East Prussia suggest 
that the Nazis are preparing to make a grim effort to 
hold the province. Reserves have been brought up from 
Germany, and for some weeks now the local authorities 
have been making feverish attempts to build up a defence 
line. The Gauleiter has mobilised thousands of men and 
women to work on trenches and strong points ; and, in 
a belt of 18 to 25 miles running from the east of 
Tilsit through Rastenburg and Allenstein, reports speak 
of the evacuation of the entire civil population and the 
transformation of the area into a strongly mined and 
— line. These reports suggest a hard fight to the 
_ The military reason for preparing a long defence is 
inherent in the Germans’ whole position on their Eastern 
front. East Prussia and Warsaw are two pivots of an 
indivisible line. If the one falls, the other must fall as 
well. To lose at a blow East Prussia and Central Poland 
would be an incalculable military setback. Neither point 
will be abandoned without grim and determined resis- 
tance. : 

The Germans have other reasons for attempting the 
defence of the province. None is so compelling as the 
strategic reason, yet each reinforces the military decision. 
East Prussia stands for much in the “ myth” of 
Germanism and the Reich. As one of the factors in 
the building of the Prussian state, it was a forebear of 
the Reich itself. As one of the homes of the Junker class, 
the landowning backbone first of the Prussian and then of 
the German army, its history is woven into every page 
of Germany’s expansion. It was the first province to revolt 
against Napoleon, and this act gave it the moral leader- 
ship of Prussia and hence, for a time, of the United 
Germany created by Prussia. In the last war so strong 
was East Prussia’s weight in the counsels of the General 
Staff that troops were withdrawn from the Western Front 
to defend the province against the advancing Russians— 
a defence which culminated in the victory of Tannenberg 
but which may, however, have been achieved at the cost 
of defeat on the Marne. In 1920, the province won a new 
place in German esteem when the southern and western 
districts voted by an overwhelming majority to remain 
with Germany. Only the Soldau distri for Poland. 

The coming of Nazism has made no difference to East 
Prussia’s political reliability or to its place in the “ myth.” 
The agricultural ruin which faced the large landowners 
in the 1930s and the attempt to reform, in the teeth of 
their Opposition, the whole basis of land ownership and 
of the Reich’s agrarian policy was one of the most 
influential factors in hastening the downfall of Dr 
Bruening and of the Weimar lic and in securing 

"s su for the advent of Hitler. Between 
1928 and 1933, Prussia became something of a Nazi 


& 


stronghold. The Nazi vote sprang from 0.8 per cent of 
the votes cast in 1928 to 47.1 per cent. in 1932. In 1933, 
after the Reichstag fire, the Nazis received 56.5 of the 
East Prussian vote, the highest percentage of any district 
in Germany. 

Since that time, at the price of preserving intact their 
social position as great landowners, the Junkers have had 
to abandon all control over their economic policy. They 
have sown and grown and marketed to the orders of 
the Nazi administration. But it would be a great mistake 
to assume from this that the war has seriously undermined 
the political conservatism and fervent nationalism of East 
Prussia. In the latest military crisis, no single East Prussian 
conspirator has so far been among the senior 
officers. 


* 

A total withdrawal from East Prussia would cause the 
Nazis some economic embarrassment. Hitherto the pro- 
vince has produced a surplus of rye, potatoes, livestock 
and dairy products. Central Poland has also been trans- 
formed, by means of starving the Poles, into an export 
area. The loss of both would create a serious deficit. 
Under the Nazis, East Prussia has been steadily indus- 


‘trialised. To give a significant index, the generation of 


electric power increased by 70 per cent between 1932 
and 1939. Since the beginning of the war, the general 
policy of dispersing armament production has brought 
many new undertakings to East Prussia. Elbing, for 
instance, has motor car works and aircraft factories. The 
province’s timber has been the basis of an expanded out- 
put of chemicals and cellulose. The Nazis probably hoped 
to make Koenigsberg a big commercial and industrial 
centre for the Baltic States. The annual Fair has been 
held on a very much larger scale during the war. There 
can be little doubt that to abandon the province would 
lead to a real measure of economic dislocation. 
Finally, evacuation would entail the return of a certain 
number of people to Germany. Hitherto, East Prussia has 
been a reception area for the blitzed cities of the Reich. 


ee a Se ee eee Pee ee oe 
Germany might, at this critical moment, have a disastrous 


effect on — “ The ae ie have a in.” This 
would be the tale, reported undreds of eye witnesses, 
that might create a wave of panic in the already shaken 
Reich. This may, after the strategic reasons, be the most 
ing argument for a policy of resistance at all costs. 

Its chances of success seem very doubtful. The 
Russians may possibly be compelled to pause and re- 
organise before they return to the advance. This paus¢ 
may enable the Germans to stabilise some sort of line. 
Yet nothing in the Russian advance and the German 
retreat so that such an outcome is likely. 
like Tuscany, 
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NOTES OF 


The last week has seen a significant change on the 
battlefields of Europe. The sweeping Russian advances to 
the Vistula, to East Prussia and towards Upper Silesia 
have temporarily halted, while the stationary fighting in 
Normandy has been superseded by mobile warfare ‘that 
matches all the precedents of blitzkrieg. The lightning 
American thrust from Normandy across the neck of the 
Peninsula of Brittany was an operational masterpiece 
similar to the German drive to the Channel in 1940. This 
stroke not only gave the Allied Command room for sweep- 
ing manoeuvre ; it also made it possible to strike at once 
at an open and vulnerable flank of the German defences, 
and so to upset all the enemy’s operational plans. Within 
a few days American columns have covered half the 
distance between Rennes and Paris; approaching the 
Loire Valley at Angers they now head towards Paris 
through lightly held and ideal tank country. The 
German reaction to the threat was an attempt to cut 
Normandy from Brittany at the vulnerable joint of the 
two fronts in the area of Avranches. The German 
blow, heavy though it was, was too weak to achieve its 
purpose, and it was strong enough to bring about a further 
dispersal of the German forces in Normandy. The con- 
centration of four Panzer divisions in the Avranches 
area weakened the German defences on the Caen and 
Orne sectors sufficiently to allow the Canadians to break 
out in strength towards Falaise. If this advance from Nor- 
mandy gains speed and momentum, then the next phase 
may well be a drive towards the Seine valley parallel to the 
American advance in the south. If this happens, the transi- 
tion from stationary to mobile warfare will have been con- 
summated ; and the whole strategical outlook in Western 
Europe will be radically changed. The Battle of France is 
speedily mounting towards a climax at the moment when 
a new climax in the Battle of Poland cannot be delayed 
for long. On all fronts the Germans are still fighting stub- 
born delaying battles, among which the Battle of the Baltic 
Lands has been the biggest so far. But everywhere these 
delaying actions now seem to have only tactical signifi- 
cance; they no longer fall into any coherent strategical 
pattern. 


Plot and Purge 


A People’s Court has already condemned eight 
German officers to death by hanging and five more await 
trial. Its procedure was remarkable, for not only is this 
the first trial .of German officers by a civilian court in 
wartime, but it seemed to repeat with nightmare 
Precision the methods, language and atmosphere of 
the trials in other totalitarian purges. The trial itself and 
the various proclamations and speeches made since the 
discovery of the conspiracy throw some light on the extent 
of the crisis through which Germany is passing. It is clear 
that the plot itself was very widespread among the old 
commanders and their staff officers. The presence of von 
Rundstedt and Keitel on the Army Court of Honour which 
expelled the guilty officers from the Army, and handed 
them over to the People’s Court, should not be taken as 
a conclusive proof of their own innocence. To compel 
men undef suspicion to condemn those with whom they 
may have conspired is a well-known way of breaking down 
the solidarity of a rebellious class and of ensuring against 
a forming of new coalitions. Of wider ramifications, 
beyond the influential officer corps, there are some unsub- 
stantiated reports, but they do not make much sense. Hell- 
dorf, head of the Criminal Police of Berlin, has had con- 
nections elsewhere in the Reich, and this is the nearest any 
Teport comes ‘to suggesting widespread disloyalty among 
civilian officials. The only sign of connivance among the 
ps icon een interests is the mention of pen — 

en connections with Krupps—and possibly wit 
Schacht—and is said to have been sacked by the Nazis in 
1936 for criticising the economics of autarky and total war. 
It must be concluded that only the officers were really 
ship. "7 im the plot and were alone ready to give it leader- 
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THE WEEK 


The very striking fact which emerges from all the 
varying and contradictory reports of the plot is that it was 
to a very large extent non-political. The leaders of the 
conspiracy seem to have concentrated on the fact that 
under Hitler’s leadership the Army was being destroyed 
and that to save the Army the Fuehrer would have to be 
eliminated. This idea has already appeared from time to 
ume in the propaganda made by the generals in Russia, 
and it suggests a surprisingly innocent ignorance among 
the officers of the strength and organisation of the Nazi 
Party. Only once in their plotting is there any evidence 
of embryonic political ideas. Among the orders which the 
Nazis accused them of preparing was an instruction to 
local commanders to occupy the concentration camps, 
free the prisoners and intern their guards. Apart from this, 
there was apparently no attempt to appeal to the masses, 
no attempt to forecast a new and better social system, not 
even an absolutely unequivocal call for peace. Thus the 
Officers set out with the rather small lever of their own 
personal influence to shift the massive apathy of the weary, 
frightened and dragooned German people. The Nazis’ 
method of liquidating the plot is to consummate the Party’s 
control over the Army, but no amount of artificial plaster- 
ing can mend the breach that has appeared in the Army’s 
leadership, and in the next few weeks of desperate fighting 
it is on the Army that the Nazis will have to rely. With 
new. defeats, new fissures will appear. This is in reality the 
beginning not the end of the German plot. ° 


* * * 


The Pace of Parliament 


The present session of Parliament, like the war, has 
reached a late and critical stage. The two are closely con- 
nected for, if the best happens in Normandy and on the 
Eastern Front, the end of fighting in Europe will find the 
country still unprepared for the rush of new and urgent 
tasks. This is not because of any lack of preparations. 
White Papers on Employment Policy, Monetary Policy and 
National Health (to be followed very soon by one on Social 
Insurance) have given proofs of hard labour in the depart- 
ments and the Cabinet—and a chance for Parliament to 
show its paces, with mixed results, in deliberation. It is 
legislation, however, that counts and it is legislation that is 
still perilously lacking. This is not due to shortage of Parlia- 
mentary time, as was feared, but to the scarcity of Bills. 
The war is moving faster than the Coalition Cabinet, whose 
infinite capacity for taking pains—so much to be welcomed 
and praised—is not accompanied by a corresponding 
capacity for reaching final decisions. There are preparations, 
in abundance, but still insufficent preparedness. Only four 
Bills of major importance for the outbreak of peace have 
come forward during the session. Two—Mr Butler’s Educa- 
tion Bill, which has been’a triumph for all parties and 
sects, and the Housing (Temporary Provisions) Bill, to 
speed up the building of permanent houses—have become 
Acts. 


* * * 


Government and Opposition 


Responsibility for the scantiness of post-war legislation 
cannot be put entirely upon the Government. The two 
major Bills which are still held up are the Town and 
Country Planning Bill and the Housing (Temporary 
Accommodation) Bill, to provide emergency factory-made 
dwellings in the first two peace-time years. In each case 
there are faults of detail in the Government’s proposals 
which require putting right. The failure in the former 
Bill to allow for changes in the value of money for the 
compulsory purchase of land at “ 1939 values” may be 
cited. So, too, can the failure in the latter Bill to settle 
satisfactorily crucial questions of design, cost, contracting 
and siting. In both much wider problems of planning policy 
are involved and require solutions. But these and other 
larger, and less relevant, issues—such as that of nationali- 
sation—have been much magnified by a cantankerous oppo- 
sition, in which neither the associations of local authorities 
nor the Labour Party have shown up well. This kind’ of 
wrecking, which comes mainly from groups who call most 
loudly for the utmost speed in reconstruction, illuminates 
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the difficulties confronting the most conscientious Coalition 
in making progress, even in matters where there is general 
agreement—especially when, as at present, the various 
parties are casting an interested eye towards an early General 
Election. Such opposition would probably be the reason 
given by the Government—with not a little disingenuous- 
ness, no doubt, for some of its firmest supporters, too, are 
jockeying for electoral position—to account for its cautious 
and tentative advance. But the nation’s requirements 
remain unaltered by any of these political considerations ; 
and the possibility that, for instance, the war may end 
without the vital housing programme having been put 
properly in train may prove a discredit to all concerned. 


* x *x 
Planning Bill 


The Planning Bill has gone into a tunnel, in which 
criticisms are being worked out which will emerge into 
the light—and heat—of day when the committee stage 1s 
taken in the autumn. The Bill’s critics come under two 
heads: those who question the fairness of its financial pro- 
posals, and will be satisfied with adjustments of these 
details, and those who threaten to wreck the whole Bill 
because it does not go far enough in principle. In the first 
category are the Tory Reform Committee who have tabled 
a number of amendments relating to 1939 land values. In 
the first place, they do not see why only the small house- 
owner and farmer should be compensated for the expense 
of obtaining alternative accommodation, and urge that this 
concession should be extended to all owner-occupiers. They 
also urge that owners of agricultural land should be able 
to recoup all capital expenditure upon. their land made 
since 1939, much of which has been laid out at the request 
of War Agricultural Executive Committees. In the seeond 
place, the Tory reformers wish to deprive speculators of 
gains they would otherwise make out of the purchase of 
land at less than 1939 values—a laudable aim but one diffi- 
cult to achieve jn administrative practice. 


i * t 
The National Setting 


The second body of the Planning Bill’s critics, who 
include a large section of the Labour party, object on 
principle to a measure which starts with local and not 
national planning. They do not necessarily want a close and 
rigid national plan, which would Be politically impracticable 
and probably undesirable. But they point to the inadequate 
basis it provides for local decisions. Since good planning 
creates betterment not only locally but in outside areas, 
local authorities cannot bear the cost of spacious redevelop- 
ment until they are positively assured that they will be 
able to recoup some part of their outlay from a common 
fund. Further, if the Government’s principle of loosening up 
overcrowded areas is to be satisfactorily worked out, _many 
“overspill” areas will need to be placed at a good distance 
away and within the districts of other local authorities. This 
means a transfer of rateable values and requires, in addition 
to some compensatory device to balance one area’s loss and 
another’s gain, better machinery for central guidance, and 
regional consultation—a point which applies equally to the 
selection of emergency housing sites under the Temporary 
Housing Bills. Since, finally, _any local programme of 
redevelopment or decentralisation needs to march in the 
closest step with the movement of industry, local authorities 
cannot begin to plan properly without receiving some cen- 
tral guidance on industrial location. The moral to be drawn 
from these various objections is not that the Government 
should shelve the Planning Bill and start again. It is rather 
that the Government should give assurances about—and 
hasten on—its other planning measures which should pro- 
vide the national setting against which local authorities 
can rebuild with confidence and boldness. 


* * * 


Story of a Rising 


On August 1st an armed insurrection broke out in 
Warsaw ; and on August roth the insurgents were still 
heroically fighting in the streets and squares of Poland’s 
capital. They captured several districts and a number of 
important key-points ; but the latest reports from Warsaw 
Suggest that the position of the insurgents may now have 

€ untenable in the face of overw ing German 
armour and aircraft thrown into the battle. When the rising 
started the Polish insurgents could hear the sound of 
Russian guns _in Warsaw's suburbs. But as the struggle 
reached its critical climax an uncanny silence settled on 
the Russian front, only a few miles distant from the scene 
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of the fighting. Directed by people who take their orders 
from the Polish Government in London, the rising wa; 
clearly not fitted in with the moves of the Soviet Com. 
mand. When it started General Rokossovsky apparently 
decided to outflank Warsaw after a tentative and un- 
successful attempt to storm the city in a frontal attack. I; 
may well be that his armies, engaged in outflanking 
manceuvres, were not in a position to take advantage of 
the “windfall ” in Warsaw and to switch over to a new 
frontal attack. The tragic lack of co-ordination between 
the Polish insurgents and the Soviet armies has been 4 
direct result of the political rift between Russia and Poland ; 
and, in this sense, the Polish Government may perhaps be 
partly to blame for the avoidable tribulations of its Under- 
ground army. But the matter does not rest here. The Poles, 
recalling the pledges of 1939, have asked their western 
Allies for help. There again it is difficult to say whether 
effective British help could have been given to Warsaw 
under the present circumstances, when the fronts in France 
and Italy must have an obvious priority in demands on 
Allied resources. But there are in this country Polish 
squadrons in the RAF and units of Polish parachutists 
which have been trained precisely for such tasks as assist- 
ing risings inside Poland. Those forces are now serving 
under Allied operational command. Why then have Polish 
airmen and parachutists not been detailed to help the 
insurgents in Warsaw? True, Warsaw has now come 
within the sphere of the Russian Supreme Command. But 
that surely does not mean that the Polish Government, 
recognised by Great Britain and the United States, ought 
to be denied the chance of sending Polish forces to aid 
their fighting vountrymen. Or are the Poles perhaps to lose 


the right to struggle on their own soil for their own 
liberation? 


x x * 


Provincial Elections in Canada 


This week’s two Provincial elections, in Quebec and 
Alberta, were chiefly interesting to the outside world for 
the light they shed on the Federal election, which must 
be held within the next nine months. In Alberta, the 
question was whether the Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation: would carry another prairie province. The 
answer appears to be No, though the Federal Liberals 
cannot derive much comfort from the fact that the election 
was won by Alberta’s own indigenous Social Credit Party, 
which might well co-operate with the CCF at Ottawa. In 
Quebec the question was whether or not the Liberals can 
count, in the Federal election, on the traditional support 
of French Canada, which has played perhaps the chief 
part in keeping them in power, and Mr Mackenzie King 
in the office of Prime Minister, for 18 out of the last 25 
years. If not, then they will almost certainly be put out. 
But if they can carry Quebec, they still have a chance, 
with scattered support from the Maritime Provinces and 
elsewhere, to emerge as the largest party in the next House 
of Commons. No very clear answer was given on Tuesday. 
Mr Godbout, the Liberal Premier of the Province, was 
defeated, but not by a large margin, since he won 38 out 
of 91 seats, with two results still in doubt. The victors 
were Mr Duplessis, Union Nationale, which will have from 
45 to 47 of the seats. Mr Duplessis has some links with the 
Federal Conservatives, but they are not very close, and it 
is quite possible that the Liberals will carry Quebec in the 
Federal election. They will certaly win quite a number 
of seats there. Thus, though omens are certainly not favour- 
able to Mr Mackenzie King, they are by no means s0 
decisively unfavourable, particularly when taken with the 
splitting of the Opposition between the CCF and the Pro- 
gressive-Conservatives, to make the result a foregone con- 
clusion. On the incial stage, the result of the Quebec 
election can only be deplored. Mr Godbout’s administration 
was able and progressive; Mr Duplessis, to judge by his 
past record, will be narrow and sectarian. 


x * * 
The Doctors’ Verdict 


_ .The doctors’ replies to the British Medical Associ3- 
tion’s questionnaire on the Government proposals for 4 
National Health Service have dispelled the fears, raised 
by a voluble and reactionary minority, that profession: 
opinion would prove mainly obstructionist. While the 
results of the inquiry (conducted for the Association by 
the British Institute of Public Opinion) are inconclusive 
and often contradictory, it is quite clear that the doctors 
are in sympathy with the aims of the White Paper and 
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will support most of its programme of reform in general 
terms. A very important discovery is that 60 per cent of all 
doctors accept the proposal that medical services and 
pospital facilities should be available to all citizens without 
exception or means test. This decision automatically 
revokes the one taken at a representative meeting of the 
BMA last September in favour of the exclusion from the 
scheme of 10 per cent of the population (an “ unsub- 
merged” tenth) in the higher-income group. The replies 
show further that a majority of doctors support the White 
Paper proposals concerning health centres, the purchase 
and sale of general practices and the Central Medical 
Board’s control over the location of new practices. Two 
out of every three doctors approve of the principle of the 
health centres—the most constructive and perhaps the most 
radical proposal in the White Paper. Moreover, the 
majority favour the form of health centre suggested by the 
Government— 


a centre where both preventive and curative work is done, 


including, for example, maternity and child welfare and 
school medical treatment. © 


But there is another side to the picture. In spite of so 
much common agreement the question, “...do you 
consider that the quality of the country’s medical service 
(on the lines proposed) will be enhanced or will suffer,” 
elicits pessimistic replies from every appointment-group 
other than Service doctors’ and salaried doctors. The 
general reaction of the medical profession to the White 
Paper is unfavourable in the proportion of four to three. 
A majority of doctors regard the future of the profession 
as “unattractive.” A majority—57 per cent—do not think 
that it will be possible for a general practitioner to continue 
in private practice under a national health service 


* 


The root cause of professional dissatisfaction with the 
Government’s scheme, apart from uncertainty about the 
remuneration to be paid, is distrust of the proposed 
administrative machinery. There is decisive opposition 
to the exclusion from the regional joint boards of 
doctors and representatives of voluntary hospitals 
and university medical faculties—though the principle 
of joint board planning and administration is widely 
approved. In other words, the profession would abhor 
any proposal for the control of medical services by 
local authorities “as at present constituted,” and 
feels that such a proposal is contained in the White 
Paper. The doctors find the proposed central administra- 
tive structure equally objectionable, and suggest a more 
direct representation of medical opinion. The doctors 
cannot now be accused of apathy (25,435 out of 53,728 
replied to the detailed questionnaire) or a lack of social 
consciousness, and the layman will be ready to support any 
reasonable modifications and concessions. In the planning 
and administration of the nation’s health services pro- 
fessional experience and wisdom should be used to the 
full, and medical representation on central and local 
bodies should be sufficient for this technical purpose. But 
responsibility must rest firmly and unexceptionally with 
Whitehall—and, finally, with Westminster. 


* * x 


Conference Reporting 


A letter to the Editor from Lord Keynes, which appears 

on page 215, reveals that his press conference at Bretton 
oods was badly misreported in the British press, upon 
which, of course, The .Economist’s comment was based. It 
18 a serious matter when the head of the British delegation 
at an important international conference is represented as 
Saying the opposite of what he actually did say. Nor was 
this the only defect in the reporting of Bretton Woods. 
The British papers could not, in present circumstances, find 
toom for very much ; but they might have tried to make 
their brief accounts relevant and intelligible. Anyone in 
London who tried to inform himself about what was 
happening by following the daily summary of the Ameri- 
Can press was in no better state, for the American reporters, 
with their constant search for the melodramatic and their 
love for surface details such as personalities, and for 
€xternal forms such as votes and quotas, gave a wholly 
distorted Picture of the conference, not untainted by their 
Proprietors’ political views. It might have been thought that 
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the official summary of the Agreements, prepared by the 
United States Office of War Information, and distributed by 
the United Nations Information Office, would be accurate. 
But it proved to be so full of ambiguities and omissions as 
to be of less than na use at all to those who wished to 
discover how far the draft plans had been modified. It led 
opinion in this country to believe that the “scarce cur- 
rency” clause had been dropped, which is not so; and it 
was entirely silent about some important changes that have 
been made, and are discussed in an article on page 207. 
In short, the whole business of informing public opinion 
in this country of what was afoot was bungled about as 
badly as it could be. 


On whom the blame for this state of affairs should fall— 
on Reuter’s, on individual newspapers, or on the Government 
—is not easy to determine. It would be grossly unfair to 
blame the British correspondents in the United States, who 
are understaffed in any case, and quite unable to cover a 
technical conference in an inaccessible place hundreds of 
miles away from their normal locations. But it is to be 
hoped that the lesson will be learned for the future—that is, 
if there are to be any more conferences in American health 
resorts. It is no good relying, in these matters, on the 
American journalists, whose telegrams*read, to an English- 
man, more like crime reports than serious accounts of what 
is going on. It is apparently no good relying on the official 
information agencies of any one Government, which will, 
perhaps, naturally, omit from their summaries the parts 
that do not strike them as important—but which may be 
vital to other countries. Nor is it any use relying on the 
general-purpose reporter. What should have been done at 
Bretton Woods was to see that at least one competent 
British financial journalist was present who, without being 
given any special facilities, would at least have known the 
difference between an exchange rate and a balance of pay- 
ments. If neither the agencies nor the newspapers will make 
such an arrangement on their own initiative, it is to the 
Government’s interest to stimulate them into doing so. 
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The merry 
monarch 
had a bright 


idea... 


He made good the deficiences in his budget by personal 
borrowing from those early bankers, the City goldsmiths, on 
terms which were highly satisfactory—to His Majesty! No 
wonder the limits of the Royal Prerogative took so much 
thrashing out in Charles II’s days. Subsequent and more en- 
lightened Governments have deemed it wise to encourage 
the Banker, with the result that today the advantages 
of a complete banking service are available to every citizen. 
The Westminster Bank with its network of branches 
offers you the security and convenience of a Current or 
Deposit Account, while its Trustee Department offers the 
testator the advantages of corporate executorship. Call and 
discuss these and other services with your local Manager. 
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American and British War Efforts 


After a long delay, copies of the April issue of the 
Survey of Current Business containing the annual article 
by Mr Milton Gilbert and Mr George Jaszi on the National 
Income of the United States, have become available. The 
salient figures are as follows : — 

(In $ billion) 


Net National Gross National 


Income Product* 

Current Current 1939 

Dollars Dollars Dollars 
ee at 70-8 88 -6 88 -6 
i esta 77 6 97-1 96 -0 
es cuts ay seks 96 -9 119 -6 112-3 
Rg ee ape 121 6 152-1 132 ‘6 
EEE AREER ey ree 147 -9F 186 -5} 155 -3 


* Gross National Product = Net National Income + indirect 
taxes + allowances for depreciation, etc. | Net National Income 
in the 4th quarter of 1943 was running at the annual rate of 

153.5 billions. + Gross National Product was running, in the 
our quarters of 1943, at the annual rate of $179.8, $185.0, 
$189.3 and $191.7 billion respectively ; the rate of increase was 
thus slowing down. 


‘For the United Kingdom, Net National Income in -1943 


was £8.17 billion and Gross National Product £9.80 billion, 
both figures at current prices ; the latter figure was esti- 
mated by The Economist to be the equivalent of £6.79 
billion at 1938 prices, compared with an actual GNP in 
1938 of £5.57 billion. It is tempting to try to compare the 
absolute magnitudes of the two national outputs by con- 
verting dollars into pounds. Unfortunately, there is no reason 
to suppose that the official rate of $4=f1 is an accurate 
reflection of economic realities. All that can be said is that, 
if the official rate did chance to be a correct conversion 
factor, then the American net national income in 1943 would 
be £37 billion. This would be 4.7 times the British figure 
in absolute amount and 1.65 times on a per capita basis. 


* 
What can be done with rather greater accuracy is to 


compare the wartime growth of output in the two countries. 
The Gross National Product of the United States is esti- 
a 





MILK CHOCOLATE 
& the Nation’s Milk 


Supply 
HE contribution of the Milk Chocolate 
Industry in ensuring Britain’s milk 
supply during these critical war years is not 
generally realised. 

Before the war this industry was using 40 
million gallons of milk a year. Cadburys took 
more than half of this vast ‘quantity. It came 
from the counties of Hereford, Gloucester, 
Salop, Stafford, Flint and Denbigh where 
Cadburys have consistently encouraged dairy 
farming over a number of years. In these 
areas they have established four Milk Factories 
which have greatly assisted in developing milk 
production. Today these four factories alone 
collect and distribute sufficient fresh milk for 
well over a million people. 
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mated to have increased between 1939 and 1943 by no less 
than 75 per cent in real terms—that is, after allowance for the 
fall in the value of money. The Economist’s estimate of the 
increase in the British GNP between 1938 and 1943 (ic, 
over five years, not four) was 22} per cent (May 6, 1944, 
page 607). The reasons for the discrépancy are obvious 
enough—they lie in the disabilities imposed on Britain by 
blockade, blackout and bombing and by more intensive 
call-up of labour, and they are also to be found, in part, 
in the larger margins of unemployed resources that existed 
before the war in the United Statés. But the magnitude of 
the American increase is nevertheless one of the economic 
miracles of the age. It has enabled the American people 
to meet the whole of their gigantic war output without 
curtailing consumption, which has in fact risen every year, 
The following figures, all of which are reduced to the 
basis of pre-war prices, point the contrast :— 
United United 
States Kingdom 
1939 1943 1938 1943 


, $ bn. $ bn. £ bn. £ bn. 
Government expenditure .. 16-0 82 -7 0 -84 3 84 
Consumption............. 61-7 70-8 4-14 3-27 
Private net investment.... 10-9 18 0:59 —0-33 
Gross National Product ... 88-6 155-3 5 -57 6 18 


(The U.K. figures are, in part, estimated by The Economist.) 


It is possible from these figures to derive an interesting 
comparison of the way in which real resources have been 
found in the two countries for the war effort (defined as 
the increase since the pre-war year in Government expendi- 
ture) :— 


United United 
States Kingdom 
($bn.) % (£bn) % 


Resources derived from :— 
Increased production... . 66-7 100-0 1-21 40 
Reduced consumption... —9:l1 —13-6 0 -87 29 

Reduced provision for, 
and drafts on, capital 9-1 13 6 0 -92 30-7 


‘3 
‘0 


Cont aE Wet ests ss ike 66:7 100-0 3:00 100-0 


It will be noticed that the increase in the American Gross 
National Product exactly equals the increase in government 
expenditure ; provision for capital has had to be reduced 
only because consumption has increased. In Britain, on the 
other hand, higher total output, reduced consumption and 
drafts on capital have been called upon in roughly equal 
proportions to contribute to the war effort. On this very 
different experience will hang many post-war tales. 


x * x 


Target for Tomorrow 


An article in the May issue of the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin by Dr E. A. Goldenweiser and Mr E. E. Hagen, 
tries to give precise form to one of these post-war tales. 
How large must the American national income be after 
the war to achieve full employment? Gross national 
income in 1940, valued .at the 1943 price-level, was 
$119 billion; but in that year, out of 54 million per- 
sons seeking work, less than 46 millions found it. At pre- 
sent, gross national product is approaching the $200 billion 
mark. In the post-war year “V plus 2,” identified as 1947, 
it will not need to be quite as large as at the peak of the 
war, but it will have to be as much larger than the pre-war 
figure as is necessary to provide for (a) the increase in popu- 
lation, (b) the absorption of the unemployed (save for an 
irreducible minimum estimated at 2,000,000), and, (c) the 
growth in output per man-hour, moderately estimated at 
10 per cent. The answer, according to the authors’ calcula- 
tions, is $170 billion. In other words, in order to secure 
full employment, a volume of demand will have to be created 


duction was alfeady higher than it had ever been before. 
Put in another way, if the total volume of demand falls after 
the war to the 1940 level, there will be about 17} million 
unemployed. This figure of a 43 per cent needed increase 
in total demand to secure full employment is the key 1 
the whole of economic policy in the United States. 


ance for the loss of overseas income, would probably not 
an one-third as large). The authors calculate that, 
the basis of probable individual incomes, consumption 
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It is worthy of note that, in estimating how this $27 billion 
might be composed, they allow $ billion for a favourable 
balance of trade. This may be a realistic estimate, but it 
will not help other countries to solve their employment 
problem. Two billions out of 170 may not sound very much, 
but it is quite enough to point the moral that other countries 
are concerned not only with the results but also with ‘the 
methods of American employment policy. 


x * * 


Inquest on Irish Exports 


For some time now sporadic doubts have been cast on 
the effectiveness of Ministry of Food policy in obtaining 
the maximum supplies of food from Eire. The general con- 
tention has been that the prices paid to Irish producers 
have been so low as to choke Irish exports to a mere 
trickle. The whole matter was raised a year ago by Lord 
Strabolgi in the House of Lords. The official view, stated 
by Lord Templemore, was that the undisputed decline in 
Anglo-Irish trade was due to factors outside the control 
of the British Government. The Government itself had 
“placed no obstacle in the way of the importation of food- 
stuffs from Ireland.” The Battle of the Atlantic had forced 
Ireland to depend almost entirely on home-produced food ; 
pastures had been ploughed up to produce food, and live- 
stock, which normally supplied the bulk of exports, were 
drastically cut down. The situation had been made worse 
by shortage of fertilisers, machinery and fuel. “We have no 
evidence,” said Lord Templemore, “that prices paid for 
Eire produce have had any limiting effect on the imports 
from that country.” This declaration might almost have 
been interpreted as a challenge, since the attack was re- 
newed this spring, when the case against the Ministry was 
re-stated by Captain Henry Harrison in a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Commonwealth Irish Association. Statistics 
were given to show that prices offered by the British 
Ministry were not only below the controlled prices for 
comparable commodities in the United Kingdom (which 
is only a reflection of the normal peacetime relationship of 
prices), but below both pre-war and current prices in the 
local Irish markets. Placed side by side with the decline in 
exports, the implication of cause and effect was strongly 
emphasised. The Ministry’s reply to this latest allegation 
was a complete denial of price discrimination. The Govern- 
ment price policy, on the contrary, had been to maintain a 
relationship between Irish prices and Dominion prices 
comparable to that which had existed before the war. The 
Ministry further disagreed with Captain Harrison that the 
diversion of a small shipment of foodstuffs to Ireland might 
have averted the decline in exports. The inquest has now 
reached the point of deadlock where, each side having 
Stated its case, neither has been proved wrong, and sus- 
picions raised have not. been satisfactorily allayed. 


* 


The primary suspicion, clearly, is that the British con- 
sumer’s rations have been placed second in importance to 
the satisfaction of national prejudice and the habits of an 
out-dated economic warfare. If this were true, the com- 
plaint must rest squarely on the grounds that rations have 
been lower than they need have been, not on the possible 
effects of policy on political and economic relations after 
the war. The criterion of the Ministry of Food’s actions 
must be its efficiency in obtaining and distributing food ; 
it cannot in the circumstances adapt its policy to the ex- 
pansion of post-war trade or to the economic bribery of a 
frigid neighbour. On this basis alone the rights and wrongs 
of the case must be decided. As far as the conflicting argu- 
ments themselves are concerned, some comment on the 
Ministry’s defence can be made. The principle of main- 
taining the pre-war relationship between a0 and 

on prices, as paid to producers, appears to be some- 
what artificial. The aces to Britain of food obtained 
from across the Irish Channel is clearly very much less 
than that of food convoyed across thousands of miles o* 
ocean. Not even the excuse that an alternative policy would 
have favoured Irish farmers over Dominion farmers can 
hold good, since the Dominions have already had to control 
domestic demand in order to divert supplies to Britain. 
The conclusion is unavoidable that, whatever the difficulties 
in obtaining an increase, or even a maintenance, of the 
Volume of imports from Ireland, the Ministry of Food have 
hot assisted the situation by their price policy. It is con- 
ceivable that, in the circumstances, a policy of higher prices 
Would not have resulted ini a very much larger. volume of 
€xports, but this has not yet been satisfactorily proved. The 
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fact remains that the Irish Exchequer has been obliged tc 
subsidise sales to the British Government in order to main- 
tain even the present low level of exports. It is to be hoped 
that some more detailed account might be published of 
the prices paid and their relation to market prices, with 
other factors which influenced British policy. As it is, 
rightly or wrongly, the impression remains that Govern- 
ment policy may have suffered from a mixture of motives. 
From the point of view of both the British public and the 
Irish farmers the impression is a dangerous one. 

. 


Shorter Note 


THE report of the Mental Nurses Sub-committee of the 
Nurses Salaries Committee under Lord Rushcliffe has 
now been published (Cmd. 6542). It recommends a national 
scale of salaries and emoluments for nurses in mental 
institutions on the same lines as the full committee recom- 
mended for nurses as a whole. For the less senior posts, 
the scale is somewhat higher for this type of nursing, since 
it is “less popular and perhaps less congenial than other 
branches of the profession. .. .” For instance, a female 


staff nurse would have a salary of £120, exclusive of ° 


emoluments, rising by annual increments of £5 to £160, 
whereas a staff nurse in a general hospital obtains under 
the Rushcliffe scales a salary rising from £100 to £140. 


Letter to the Editor 
Bretton Woods 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST. 


Sir,—In your issue of July 15th, which has just come 
to my notice, you report me as having said in a press 
conference at Bretton Woods that “the real purpose of 
the Monetary Fund is to bring back gold as a fundamental 
reserve money.” In fact I said nothing of the kind. 

In case the matter is of any interest, the following is an 
extract from the report of the press conference in question, 
published in The New York Times:— 


Lord Keynes said the modified form of gold standard 
being considered here was not inconsistent with his de- 
nunciation of the old gold standard in 1933 as “a barbarous 
relic.” The old standard was so “rigid,” he explained, that 
it could not stand.the strain of crisis, and finally broke. 
Under the proposed standard, all currencies would have a 
“link” with gold, but it would be “ flexible”. enough to 
permit orderly changes in exchange rates when necessary to 
avert the breakdown of monetary systems, competitive 
currency depreciation and similar measures of economic 
warfare. 

British sentiment is strongly opposed to a return to the 
“rigid” gold standard, he went on, adding that the present 
“scheme,” as he called it, was “quite different” in its 
flexibility. “It retains the link with gold, but it can be 
adapted to changing circumstances from time to time,” said 
Lord Keynes. “It provides the machinery of consultation 
and agreement by which orderly changes can be made. I have 
never argued that gold was ‘a barbarous relic’ in this sense. 
When I was criticising the old gold standard, I made various 
proposals for retaining the link with gold. I proposed that 
gold be made a ‘constitutional monarch,’ so to speak, which 
would be subject to the constitution of the people and not 
able to exercise tyrannical power over the nations of the 
world.” 

He said it would be very “foolish” to propose “ departure 
from the gold link.” With the United States and certain 
Western European countries holding large quantities of gold, 
and with the British Commonwealth and Russia producing 
large quantities of the precious metal every year, he went on, 
“no one in his senses would want to make the gold resources 
of the world useless or throw the gold miners of the world 
out of employment.” 

Yours, etc., 

KEYNES. 


Ottawa. 


Books Received 


Co-operative Organisations and Post-War Relief (Montreal). 
International Labour Office. 171 pages. $1.00. 


The International Secretariat of the Future. (London) Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 64 pages. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Boulder Canyon Project. By P. L. Kleinsorge. (London) 
H. Milford. 330 pages. 2]s. 6d. net. 

Maisky. By G. Bilainkin. (London) Allen and Unwin. 400 
pages. 15s. net. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





- Post-War Rubber Supplies 


(By an Industrial Correspondent) 


Akron, Ohio, Fuly 


F natural rubber were to be made available in large 
| quantity this year the American rubber industry would 
without question revert to it for most purposes. But the 
industry actually expects to be using synthetic rubber for a 
number of years after the end of the war with Japan. By 
that time, some technicians say, the arts of its manufacture 
and use will have so improved that it will compete in price 
with tree rubber from the Far East. At any rate, the United 
States will come out of the war with plants capable of 
making 1,075,000 tons of synthetic rubber a year; this 
rubber will have a number of special uses, mostly new 
ones ; and it will in effect place a ceiling on the price of 
natural rubber no higher than 20 to 25 cents a px : 

The industry purchased additional tyre-making equip- 
ment when it was found impossible to build tyres from 
synthetic rubber anything like as fast as from the natural 
product. Even if the companies should return to the use 
of plantation rubber for the bulk of their tyres, they expect 
to need the new machinery because of the very large orders 
they anticipate both from the makers of automobiles and 
the present owners of tyres. “Original equipment” is 
expected to be required by Michigan’s automobile manufac- 
turers for 6,000,000 cars and trucks annually for three or 
four years after reconversion. 

The new set-up for the tyre industry, made necessary in 
part by the demands of war transport, in part by the 


- problems of working with synthetic, and in part by labour 


shortage, required an outlay of $75 million. It will not be 
entirely completed until next year. Except for the greater 
length of time required, difficulties in-working up synthetic 
rubber appear to have been solved completely in tyres of 
eight plies and under, those used for passenger cars. In 
casings of larger size the troubles result from the tendency 
of the synthetic material to heat up in use at high speeds. 
The greatest care in manufacture has not achieved a com- 
plete solution of the difficulty on the largest sizes. The losses 
of time in manufacture, running up to 20 per cent, occur 
in both the compounding and curing operations. 

The belief that synthetic, in the course of time, will com- 
pletely take the place of natural rubber is based upon three 
assumptions: that technical improvements will continue ; 
that they will be paralleled by developments of enough new 
uses to keep the largest plants operating; and that the 
price of petroleum, the raw material, will remain level. 

Before the war synthetic rubber was costing 70 cents a 
pound and up. As the tonnage produced mounted, the 
price came down, and is to-day averaging between 40 and 
50 cents a pound. Government-owned plants using the 
petroleum process, however, are delivering GRS (Govern- 
ment Rubber, Styrene) at just under 20 cents a pound. Dr 
R. P. Dinsmore, vice-president of the ‘Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, estimatés that with plant values adjusted 
to post-war replacement costs it could be produced for 154 
cents. This is an all-in figure—one or two estimates have 
been made of 12} cents, but these do not include deprecia- 
tion, inasmuch as the plants are Government-owned. 

Two of Akron’s larger companies, Goodyear and Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber, are themselves important owners 
of rubber plantations, Goodyear in Sumatra, the Philippines 
and Costa Rica, Firestone in Liberia. Dr Dinsmore recently 
said that the efficient large estate with high-yielding trees 
could lay down rubber in New York beforé the war for 
about II cents a pound and make a profit of 1 cent a pound 
but that there were many estates which could not do so 
well. Small native estates, on the other hand, had little fixed 
investment and small labour costs. He believed labour rates 
would probably increase by 50 per cent or more on the 
estates after the war, and that prices of natural rubber would 
have to increase accordingly, by 2 to 4 cents a pound. This 
would bring the cost of natural rubber on the bulk of the 


acreage in the Far East to a parity with the figure for which 
many in the industry believe synthetic can be manufactured. 

John L. Collyer, formerly president of Dunlop and now 
president of the B. F. Goodrich Company in Akron, is one 
of those who hold that some production of synthetic rubber 
should be carried on permanently after the war, regardless 
of economic factors. He recommends a minimum of 200,000 
or more tons of the general-purpose product as a measure 
of national protection against another severance of supply. 
A few have proposed that the entire investment in syn- 
thetic rubber be preserved, but apparently without response 
from the rubber-using industries. 

All manufacturers appear to assume a permanently much 
larger use of rubber after the war than before. Mr Collyer 
thinks the American requirement may be 900,000 tons a 
year, or nearly 50 per cent more than the 1940 consump- 
tion. Dr Dinsmore thinks the US will need 1,010,000 tons 
a year after military demands have ceased. The. latter figure 
is based on the supposition that civilian automobiles and 
lorries will be taking upward of 90 million tyres a year and 
that civilian requirements for “ mechanical” goods will be 
greatly increased by new developments in the use of rubber 
for cushioning, both for furniture and machinery. The use 
of — tyres on farm machinery is also likely to develop 
rapidly. ; 

As Yor the rest of the world, Collyer and Dinsmore both 
estimate it will reqyire 500,000 tons a year from three to 
six years after the war’s end, Dinsmore on the nearer side. 
They arrive at a total of 1,600,000 tons a year as the pros- 
pective world consumption in the same period. Potential 
supply by that time will be very large. American synthetic 
capacity, as stated, will be 1,075,000 tons or thereabouts. 
Plantation capacity at one time was 1,600,000 tons, but the 
estates became accustomed to approximately 1,000,000 
tons. They are not now expected to ship over 400,000 tons 
in the year following the end of the war (including the 
assumed “ float ” of 200,000 tons), nor Over 700,000 tons in 
the second year. 

The statistical picture becomes pretty involved with 
assumptions as the years stretch out beyond the end o! the 
war, but Dinsmore. concludes that a small world surplus of 
148,000 tons might be piled up at the end of the first full 
year of plantation shipments with two more years required 
to bring it to 300,000 tons. The world, he says, may be 


facing a tight rubber situation for nearly four years after 
the war. 


American Notes 


The Philadelphia Story 


The Army’s announcement of extreme penalties has 
brought an early end to the Philadelphia Transport strike. 
The men were warned that if they did not return to work, 
a ee - mypoge es their places taken by soldiers, 
an lat, as long as the war might last, the Manpower 
Commission would see that they fa a eel jobs else- 
Sigihis oe and nr all this, they would Se eae b in- 

or unemployment compensation, and might have 
been drafted for military service. This was the big stick with 
a vengeance. Certainly the situation called for drastic 
measures. Philadelphia is the second war production centre 
of the country, and when 6,000 transport workers . struck 
= Be week, two — persons were left entirely with- 
ou sportation, including among them ooo wal 
workers. Many of these were unable to get et their jobs, 
and there was substantial damage to war production. In 
addition, although lurid accounts of race riots may be 
discounted, there was tension over the race issue involved 
The course of events leading up to the strike was 2 
follows: in December, 1943, the Fair Employmen: 
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tices Committee, an executive agency, ordered the 
Philadelphia Transportation Company to cease discrimi- 
nating against Negroes in regard to employment and pro- 
tion, On July 1, 1944, the War Manpower Commission 
unced that under its priority scheme for labour no men 
would be sent to employers guilty of racial discrimination. 
On July 8th, the company announced that it would accept 
fications from Negroes to act as operators of cars and 
na on the same terms as white men, although previously 
rr had been employed only in the company’s shops, and 
4 training programme for Negroes was organised. By August 
t, eight Negroes were ready for trial runs. At the time 
a Negroes were due to take out their cars, the white 
operators struck. According. to the War Labour Board, 
the ringleaders were insurgents not identified with the 
Transport Workers ‘Union (CIO); and as there was no 
quarrel between the union and the company, the War 
Labour Board felt it had no jurisdiction, and therefore 
passed the matter on to the President. Both local and 
national union figures, including Mr Philip Murray, 
President of the CIO, appealed to the strikers without 
success. Appeals from the War Labour Board, the Army, 
the Navy, and the War Production Board also fell on 
deaf ears. The confusion created by the strike was an open 
invitation to hooliganism, but gpecial police were called 
in to deal with it, and damage to life and property does 
not appear to‘“have been great, nor were there many cases 
of race violence. Under President Roosevelt’s orders, 5,000 
soldiers were moved in the city to restore order and keep 
transport moving. 


The Race Issue 


Philadelphia, which was founded by William Penn, 
is traditionally described as the “City of Brotherly Love. 
Why it should have departed» so far from its historic des- 
cription is not entirely clear. As a great war production 
centre it may be that large numbers of southern whites 
have been drawn into the war plants, although this should 
hardly affect the staff of an established transportation com- 
pany to any great degree. What is more likely is that the 
men’s fears for their post-war jobs were suddenly stimulated 
by the new and unwelcome prospect of coloured com- 
petition. The Fair Employment Practices Committee was 
created by the President, in the interests of the war effort, 
to end employment discrimination on account of race, 
colour or creed. The question of principle involved was 
intentionally soft-pedalled. On the moral issue of equal 
rights, there can be no debate. But in war-time there may 
be some honest doubt as to the expediency of forcing 
Negroes into jobs where the feeling is so bitter against them. 
It will be remembered that the Southern railways, when 
ordered to promote Negroes, refused on the grounds that 
their white employees would not stand for it, and that 
war transport would be irreparably held up. The revelation 
that the Manpower Commission forced the hiring of 
Negroes, on pain of withholding labour from the company, 
may raise a storm among those who are .convinced that 
the President persistently uses the war effort as an excuse 
for attaining social changes otherwise impossible. The Fair 
Employment Practices Committee has no standing except 
as a product of the Presidents’ war-time a va 
may well resent the use of such sanctions ; and it is difficult 
to believe that either Congress or the public would ee 
condemning a man and his family to starvation because _ 

a strike on such an issue. The firmness with which the strike 
was taken in hand no doubt will impress the Negro voter, 
and will provide a not unwelcome offset to the — 
drastic ejection of Mr Sewell Avery, the Montgomery War 
irman, from his office several months ago, though these 
are minor considerations. What is more important 1s the 
proof afforded by Philadelphia that hostility to Negro come 
petition is by no means confined to the South. It may, —_ : 
be even more violent in the North, because in the Sou fc m 
states the Negro in fact provides little real competition for 
the white man, whatever the law may say. It is only too 
clear that the industrial advances made by the Negro during 
the war may receive heavy set-backs when peace returns. 


* * * 


Peace President 


Mr Dewey has as yet done little campaigning, but he 
hes made it even clearer than he did at Chicago that he 
Tegards himself as a candidate for a peace presidency. 
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Thus the Conference of twenty-six Republican Governors 
at St. Louis was a war council only so far as the election 
is concerned. In musical terms, the conference was a 
cantata for tenor voice and male chorus, with Mr Dewey 
sustaining the solo part. The interesting thing is that the 
singing throughout seems to have been not merely dulcet, 
but pianissimo. The series of policy statements in which 
(to quote a delightful phase) the Governors “ achieved 
unity of thought” with their brother from New York are 
mild indeed. They viftually concede the social advances of 
the past twelve years; while deploring, for example, 
“Federal usurpation,” they recognised, at the same time, 
the need for changes in the Federal Social Security Act 
which will give protection to more citizens, instead of 
fewer. So in agriculture the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment is fully accepted, although a finger of rebuke is lifted 
at “whimsical restraints.” Those who expected the 
Governors to emit a choral blast in favour of states’ rights 
were sadly disappointed. The Governors reached the sen- 
sible conclusion that in this age the well-being of the 
American people can only be achieved by the exercise of 
Federal power in partnership with progressively-minded 
State governments. If the twenty-two Democratic 
Governors met together next week they would probably 
accept the same broad principles. The somewhat jejune 
efforts made to entice the Republicans into raising the 
tattered banner of States’ Rights seemed to have failed 
almost as completely as the Southern Democratic revolt 
in the same direction. There is a growing consciousness in 
America, more often tacit then expressed, that modern 
economic problems are forcing a strengthening of the 
powers of the central Government. A nostalgia for a 
happier past and a loyalty to old traditions will often make 
Americans reluctant to put this in words, but the course 
of action plotted by both parties shows a keener aware- 
ness of how the world has changed than do their mani- 
festoes. In both parties it is the defenders of vested 
interests and old privileges who most frequently take refuge 
in a devotion to states’ rights. Neither Mr Dewey nor most 
of his fellow-Governors fall into this category. Indeed, 
many of the Republican Governors are conspicuous in the 
party for their progressiveness. Mr Dewey has a particu- 
larly strong interest in seeing that the authority of the 
Federal Government is not too wantonly attacked. He is 
reliably reported to believe that, whoever is elected, the next 
four years will prove one of the most difficult faced by any 
President. Mr Dewey may have drawn the picture on too: 
small a scale in arguing that the principal issue is that of 
reconversion ; but there is no doubt that this will be the 
major domestic problem, and one which for its solution 
will require the utmost in skill and authority from the 
central planning machine. 


* * * 


The Last Round-up 


A last round-up of manpower for the war factories has 
been announced by Mr Byrnes, the Director of War 
Mobilisation. This closer and more effective control over 
manpower is primarily designed to direct labour into crucial 
areas of the war effort, where production is lagging ; but it is 
also felt that it will be useful in providing means for rapid 
transfers of labour to civilian jobs at the appropriate ume. 
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Mr Byrnes made it emphatically clear that he does not con- 
sider the present an appropriate moment for increased 
civilian production, and bore down heavily against the War 
Production Board’s hope for immediate limited reconver- 
sion. Some war plants are still badly short of manpower. He 
mentioned those making heavy guns and ammunition, trucks, 
tyres, tanks, bombs, radar and construction equipment and 
tentage fabric. In the main these are materials needed for 
the rapid land advances in Europe. The problem, however, 
is not only one of stepping up labour in the war plants ; it is 
equally that of halting the flow out. Mr Nelson is reported 
to have said ‘last week that men were leaving the war plants 
at the rate of 100,000 a month for jobs promising post-war 
security. The main new technique of recruitment proposed 
by Mr Byrnes is the imposition of “labour ceilings ” on the 
less essential civilian industries. The idea of labour ceilings 
is not new. It has already been applied to war plants to 
prevent excessive hoarding of manpower. It is now to be 
used to pry loose men from civilian employment. This is an 


’ extension of the 1943 “Baruch” plan to solve the tight 


labour situation on the Pacific Coast. Committees within 
local labour areas will determine priorities for manpower ; 
set employment ceilings in both war and civilian industries ; 
and direct transfers of labour. The present regulations are 
directed toward employers, and the sanctions set up may 
include the withholding of materials, of fuel, power, or trans- 
portation, and any other lawful method of forcing compli- 
ance. The other end of the net—that is, the guarantee that 
the men released will go into the desired war jobs—presum- 
ably is covered by the War Manpower Commission’s order 
of this spring requiring that no man may change his job 
without permission from the US Employment Service. The 
responsibility for the new controls is local, rather on the 
scheme of the Draft Boards, and probably, like the Draft 
Boards, the Area Committees will vary in their interpreta- 
tion of the national urgency and of local hardship. Mr 
Byrnes threatened, however, that if the communities did not 
discharge this responsibility, there was no chance of finishing 
the war without a universal service law. Bluntly, this is non- 
sense, The chances of national service legislation are rather 
worse than those of a snowman in Africa. But the needs 
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of the war factories are, though critical, so small relative ti 
the American manpower pool that the new regulations, if 
enforced with reasonable firmness, may do the trick. 


7 ? * 


They Want to be Shown 


The Junior Senator from Missouri, Mr Truman has 
become Mr Roosevelt’s running-mate. The Senior Senator 
from Missouri, Mr Bennett Champ Clark, has just been 
eliminated in one of the most surprising primary results in 
a season filled with primary surprises. In Missouri Champ 
Clark has been a name of power for over half a century 
The Senator’s father was the redoubtable Speaker of the 
House who was Wilson’s most formidable competitor fo; 
the Democratic nomination in 1912, Bennett Clark has been 
a dominant figure in the state and in Washington for some 
years. A man of considerable force, he represented both 
the disillusioned generation that served in France in the 
last war, and the suspicion of European entanglements 
which has marked the traditionally suspicious state of 
Missouri. “ I’m from Missouri, and I want to be shown,” is 
the catch-phrase that sums up this habit of mind. Senator 
Clark was defeated by Mr Roy McKittrick, the State 
Attorney General, who based his campaign on loyalty to 
Mr Roosevelt and attacked his rival’s isolationist record. It 
is significant that toward the end of the campaign Senator 
Clark belatedly disavowed his own earlier anti-Roose- 
veltism. He now ascribes his defeat to “ war hysteria” and 
to the activities of the “ Communist-controlled CIO.” There 
is no doubt that the CIO’s Political Action Committee was 
in part responsible for getting out the vote that defeated 
Mr Clark, who was supported by Mr Truman, and Mr 
Hannegan, the Democratic national chairman. New fuel has 
been provided for the bitter campaign being waged against 
the PAC by the Hearst and McCormick newspapers and 
Dies Committee, which has demanded that Attorney- 
General Biddle investigate wifat it calls the “ political arm of 
the New Deal.” Some observers are inclined to see in 
Senator Clark’s elimination a change of heart which the war 
has brought about in the Middle West and South West. The 
desire of the American people to play a part in outlawing 
aggression and establishing the rule of law is being mani- 
fested in a remarkable way in states that were the very 
citadels of isolation between the wars. It looks as if the 
realists of Missouri, having been “shown” the fruits 
of isolation and “little Americanism,” have decided to be 
done with it. But the Missouri result, like those in other 
states, also suggests that the President’s personal hold over 
his party has never been so strong, despite the southern 
defections. 

wr * * 


Wartime Migration 


The latest figures on wartime population movements 
show a heavy exodus from the North East, and North 
Central States, and very large gains in the South and West. 
While the North-Eastern states lost over a million inhabi- 
tants from 1940 to 1943, and the North Central states 
almost as many, the South and West gained more than 
4 millions. During this period the population of the United 
States as a whole increased by more than 2} millions. Four 
states, Arizona, California, Florida, and Nevada, and the 
district of Columbia, raised their population by more than 
20 per cent. California had the largest numerical increase, 
with 1.6 million newcomers. This new migration makes the 
days of the old adjuration, “Go West, young man, g0 
west” look like very small beer. 
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Duplicate your staff ! , 


Have them in two places at the same time — at their 
work and in your office to confer with you when 
necessary. 

How? By a Modern Loudspeaker Telephone system. 
Modern Tele hones can still do this for you — with 


speedy installation if you are on essential work. 
Enquiries invited. 
% Systems available from three instruments 
onwards, installed and maintained for a 
weekly rental of a few shillings. 
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still as fine as 
a fine liqueur 


Suppose that good fortune has brought you a bottle of 
White Horse, as sometimes it may, even in this fifth 
year of war. 

You pour out a modest measure of this genial spirit 
into your glass. What is your immediate reaction ? First 
you recognise the delicate and distinctive aroma of the 
White Horse you have known in times of peace. You 
raise the glass to your lips and at once your palate 
confirms your first impressions — that White Horse 
Whisky was never better than it is to-day. 

This is quite true, and here is the reason. The White 
Horse Whisky in your glass is a whisky of the past and 
was growing old when this war was young. Stocks laid 
down long ago, matured and maturing, provide the 
White Horse supplies for to-morrow as well as to-day. 
Whisky as great as the White Horse you knew in time 
of peace, whisky which will always be ‘ fine as a fine 
liqueur.’ 

The present system of regulated supply is an essential 
provision to ensure for you the enjoyment of really good 
whisky both to-day, and in the years to come. 


MAXIMUM PRICES :—Bottles 25/9d. ; Half-bottles 13/6d. 
as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association. 
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— because of its 


SLOW-BURNING CUT 


There are two special reasons why ‘Three Nuns’ 
Empire Blend Tobacco saves the smoker money. It is 
scientifically cut to burn slowly, each ounce lasts 
longer, you smoke fewer ounces a week. It is made 
from fine leaf which is favoured by the lower duty on 
Empire Tobacco. To enjoy the fullest pleasure of 
smoking at a moderate cost, take to ‘Three Nuns’ 
Empire Blend. 
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Is your 
drinking water 
above suspicion ? 


IF there is any doubt about the 
matter, STILL MALVERN 
WATER, the purest natural 
spring water known, can still be 
supplied without restriction of 
Britain. 


area throughout Great 


STILL MALVERN WATER is 
singularly free from mineral salts 
which may be harmful, and its 
medicinal value lies in its essential 


purity. 


Order from your Wine Merchant, 


Chemist or Grocer. 
ST. ANNE’S WELL COLWALL SPRINGS 
Nr. MALVERN 


JOHN STUART MILL 


“Every function super added to those already 
exercised by the government causes its influence 
over hopes and fears to be more widely diffused, 
and converts, more and more, the active and am- 





bitious part of the public into hangers-on of the. 


government, or of some party which aims at be- 
coming the government. If the roads, the rail- 
ways, the banks, the insurance offices, the great 
joint-stock companies, the universities, and the 
public charities, were all of them branches of the 
government ; if, in addition, the municipal cor- 
porations and local boards, with all that now 
devolves on them, became departments of the 
central administration ; if the employés of all 
these different enterprises were appointed and 
paid by the government, and looked tothe govern- 
ment for every rise in life ; not all the freedom of 
the press and popular constitution of the legisla- 
ture would make this or any other country free 
otherwise than in name. And the evil would be 
greater, the more efficiently and scientifically the 
administrative machinery was constructed — the 
more skilful the arrangements for obtaining the 
best qualified hands and heads with which to 
work it.” 


Extract from John Stuart Mill’s “On Liberty” 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Freedom of the Screen 


HOUGH film production is by no means the only one, 
T it is certainly one of the most important of the twentieth 
century industries that has not yet struck deep roots in Great 
Britain. A large and flourishing British film industry 
js desirable not merely for the economic benefits it con- 
fers—its highly skilled personnel commands incomes 
among the highest in the whole field of industry—but also 
perhaps even more because of the cultural and political 
influence of the film over the minds of the people ; its 
propaganda value, reported the Moyne Committee in 1936, 
«is rivalled only by that of broadcasting and the press.” 

Unfortunately, in spite of protection, film production in 
Great Britain is not only small in scale and of precarious 
existence—it supplies barely a fifth of the footage of feature 
films exhibited on British screens and only manages to sell 
an occasional film abroad—but the whole industry is over- 
laid by monopolistic growths and strongly “tainted” by 
foreign influence. Public anxiety, brought to a head last 
year mainly by the spectacular growth of the Rank film 
empire, prompted the President of the Board of Trade to 
call a halt to the process of absorption. It also encouraged 
him to invite the Cinematograph Films Council to submit 
“their advice on what further practical measures, if any, 
are necessary to check the development of monopoly in 
the film industry.” The report prepared by a small com- 
mittee of the Council—including Mr A. Palache (chairman), 
Sir Walter Citrine and Professor A. Plant—fully confirms 
the public’s anxiety. The trend towards monopoly is 
eflected in: — 

(i) The rapid growth of vertically integrated combines 
and the control that they are able to exercise at the 
various stages, from production to exhibition; and 

(ii) The introdugtion and extension of undesirable 
practices in restraint of trade, partly by producers, 
partly by. distributors, partly by exhibitors. 

The Committee found, in fact, that the conditions of 
healthy growth do not exist. To begin with, studio space 
is inadequate and there is ample evidence that would-be 
producers are unable to secure accommodation. Less than 
half of the space that existed at the outbreak of war is at 
present available for the commercial production of British 
films ; the other half is used for war purposes, including 
the production of Government films. Moreover, of the thirty 
stages now in operation, thirteen are controlled by Mr J. 
Arthur Rank’s companies, two by Two City Films, Ltd.—a 
company over whose production activities Mr Rank also 
has control—and five by the Warner-Associated British 
Picture Corporation group. Some two-thirds of the available 
Stages are in fact controlled by the two big vertical com- 
bines. Independent British producing units, as well as some 
American concerns desirous of producing films in this 
country to satisfy the quota provisions, have had no alterna- 
tive but to make application to Mr Rank’s organisation for 
studio space and to accept the terms that might be imposed, 
such as distribution through General Film Distributors, 
d., and release to one or other of the Rank controlled 
Circuits. : 

Peace is unlikely to bring immediate relief. In the view 
of the Committee, the studios suitable for the production 
of “feature ” films that are now used for other purposes are 
not likely to be vacated quickly ; in any case, their re-equip- 
ment would take considerable time. Moreover, if and when 
all existing studios are eventually restored to the work of 
Producing “feature” films—and if there is no further 
change in the balance of control—the Rank organisation 
would control about 40 per cent of the available stages and 
the two combines together about 60 per cent. The Com- 
mittee suggests that it would be unwise to place too many 
hopes on new construction in the near future because of 

! competing claims for labour and materials that 
are likely to arise immediately after the war. 

the Committee finds, do not possess 
adequate access to finance. At present the mainstays of 


finance are the renting branches of the combines, supported 
by the revenue flowing back from their exhibition organisa- 
tions. Outside the vertically integrated groups, finance is 
available only in the form of guarantees by rich individual 
backers for specific films, or in an even less desirable form 
linked with distribution. The Committee holds that a state 
of affairs whereby independently produced films have to be 
financed and distributed through renting organisations, 
which may be concerned with competing producers, gives 
too much power to the interests controlling those organisa- 
tions and places the small producer in too weak a bargaining 
position, 

Nor has the independent producer any freedom of access 
to the screen. At present two alternative methods of dis- 
tribution are open to him. He can either make a contract 
with one of the established renters to handle his film or, 
if he contemplates producing a series of pictures, he can 
set up his own distributing organisation. 

At present both alternatives suffer from serious disadvan- 
tages. The Committee has found that the established renter 
may, indeed, welcome the business of distributing an 
occasionally good feature from an independent producer, 
but he is almost invariably associated with a competing 
producing company, or he may have a standing arrangement 
to distribute features for an American producer. The in- 
dependent producer will tend to ,assume that the 
renter will be inclined to give preferential treatment to 
the pictures made by associated producers or by other 
regular clients, and that he will try to secure for them 
the best dates in the best located cinemas. He may fear 
that, if his picture is especially attractive, it will be used as 


‘a “sweetener ” to assist in the distribution of less success- 


ful films. Again, the charges made by renters to producers 
—these may vary from 20 per cent to 30 per cent—are 
high in relation to those made for comparable services by 
house agents, brokers or the like. Hence, producers of a 
series of films generally prefer to incur the high annual 
expense of establishing their own distributing organisation. 

The independent producer, moreover, does not have 
free access to the three major circuits—Gaumont-British, 
Odeon and Associated British Picture Corporation—which, 
save in exceptional cases, is held to be indispensable for 
the successful exploitation of a feature film in this country. 
If the two combines controlling the three circuits chose 
not to book a film, or if in booking it they decided to allot 
to it the least remunerative playing dates and houses in 
their circuits, the picture may well be a failure and the 
producer ruined. 

Independent exhibitors, on their side, are handicapped 
by the monopolistic powers of renters. The Committee is 
particularly critical of a practice known as conditional 
booking. It is not suggested that the exhibitor who is 
prepared, for a suitable concession, to take the rough with 
the smooth should be prevented from doing so. But it is 
quite another thing for a distributor to require an ex- 
hibitor to book particular films as a necessary condition 
for securing the right to exhibit the picture that he desires 


to rent. 
* 


The monopolistic practices, in the detail in which they 
are disclosed in the Committee’s report, are disquieting. 
Clearly, things cannot be left as they are if there is to be 
an opportunity for the growth of a healthy and indepen- 
dent film-producing industry in this country. Any approach 
to the problem must be guided by two considerations. 
First, it will be necessary to remove the obstacles to 
healthy growth ; secondly, it is desirable, if possible, to assist 
growth by suitable Government action. 

Under the first heading, the Committee made these sug- 
gestions : 

(i) There should be some form of control over the alloca- 
tion of studio space until such time as the release of studios 
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from other uses or the construction of additional studios can 
afford adequate relief. First place should be given to the 
production of a large volume of medium cost feature pictures 
that are in demand throughout this country rather than to 4 
small number of highly speculative luxury products. 

(ii) The existing undertaking between the President of the 
Board of Trade and the controllers of the three existing major 
circuits, putting a ceiling on the number of cinemas that they 
may own or control, should be confirmed by legislation. 


(iii) In order to prevent the physical control of the existing 
combines from being transferred either into foreign hands 
or those of “undesirable” groups of persons, they might be 
invited to consider the introduction of a domestic arrange- 
ment, on lines comparable to those of the Times or The 
Economist. 

iv) A booking of a feature film to a circuit for any region, 
sad tn particular for the London release area, should be 
divorced from all obligations on the producer or renter to 
book the picture to the same circuit in any other region of 
the country. 

(v) In order to prevent the building-up of additional 
circuits, ‘legislation should be introduced instituting a strict 
control over chang?s in the ownership of cinemas. 

(vi) Consideration should be given by the Board of Trade 
to the possibility of securing for independent exhibitors, either 
by agreement with the integrated producers and distributors, 
or by legislation, a reasonable share of the feature pictures 
that they handle. : 

(vii) A tribunal might be set up to arbitrate in case of 
differences between members of the trade. 

“Under the second heading—the provision of positive 
assistance to the industry—the Committee’s chief proposal 
is for 

the establishment of a film Finance Corporation, to be 

“financed by the Government and run as a commercial 

corporation under a mixed board.” Its functions would be to 

provide finance on reasonable terms to q 

producers, to establish a renting organisation and, eventually, 

to extend its activities into the field of overseas marketing. 

Moreover, the p Arbitration Tribunal is to be con- 

stituted from a limited number of its members. 


* 


There is, of course, everything to be said for the elimina- 
tion of undesirable monopolistic practices, if need be by 
legislation. Would-be producers must have access to studio 
space, to finance and to the screen. The ideal solution would 
be to restore effective competition at each stage from pro- 
duction to distribution—that .is to prohibit horizontal 
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combinations—as well as between the various stage. 
which would involve splitting up the two existing Vertical 
combines. In practice, however, the restoration of Perfect 
competition is hardly a practicable proposition. The Com- 
mittee’s own suggestions amount to a compromise. Hori. 
zontal combinations in restraint of trade are to be 
hibited by legislation and the vertical combines ar 
have saan oan a 

If i ent producers can given access to stud; 
space—this might be ensured by the Gesemeene” - 
making stages available to independent producers in cop. 
junction with its own production activities in educationa| 
and propaganda films—and if, by legislation or agreemen 
they can be given ready access to the screen on reasonable 
terms, many of their difficulties will be solved. On th 
other hand, the merit of the suggestion that during the 
period of studio shortage preference should be given 
through the operation of an allocation system to medium 
cost rather tHan expensive films is highly questionable 
What is required are good films, not discrimination 
between cheap and expensive gnes ; every unsuccessful film 
is expensive, whether it has been produced cheaply or a 
high cost. Perhaps equally questionable is the proposal that 
the Arbitration Tribunal should be constituted from the 
members of the proposed Film Finance Corporation. 

The Committee is alive to the difference between 
removing restrictive practices and a policy of Government 
assistance designed to promote the growth of the industry. 
The achievement of the former is difficult enough ; but to 
legislate a film industry into existence is much more 
so. If, as the Committee seems to believe, it could be 
done by a Government-financed film corporation, there 
would be a strong case for its establishment, But this, the 
most controversial proposal in the Report, is likely to meet 
serious criticism, since it would involve direct competition 
between the Government and private enterprise and would 
require the use of the taxpayer’s money in a variety of 
enterprise that is usually regarded as highly speculative. 
There is a strong case for Government assistance in the 
promotion of exports. This might be achieved by way of 
reciprocal trade agreements ; but their success, as that of 
the growth of the industry, will ultimately depend on the 
quality of its films: A good film needs no special 
ambassador. ; 

When all is said and done, the future of the British film 
industry rests with the industry. The Government can do 
much in clearing away obstacles to healthy growth; but 
beyond that it can do very little. 


Pro- 
€ to 
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The Future: of Fish | 


S INCE the time when Queen Elizabeth instituted a 

“secular Lent” to safeguard the interests of the 
fishing industry by providing a guaranteed market, the 
Government has found occasion to make the industry its 
concern. The problem has always been the same funda- 
mentally strategic one of preserving intact in times of peace 
a body of men whose seamanship and experience can be of 
value to the Royal Navy and the Mercantile Marine in times 
of war. In these days, so great is the part played by the 
“ little ships,” particularly in mine-sweeping and patrolling, 
that the fishing vessels, as well as the men, can be regarded 
and are used with great effect as a vital naval reserve. 

In the years before this war, the fishing industry fell into 
an unhealthy state. Despite attempts at voluntary control, 
both in the herring fishing and the white fish branches of 
the industry, ships were being scrapped or sold abroad. The 
size of the fishing fleet declined from 348,106 tons in 1913 
to 261,868 in 1937, while the estimated number of fishermen, 
both regular and occasional, declined over the same period 
from 98,900 to 51,550. 

On the one hand, fishing methods had gone ahead of the 
market, and on the other the market was itself diminishing. 
The effect was felt most keenly in the herring fisheries 
(and, therefore, particularly in Scotland), and the quantity 
taken declined from 12,183,366 cwts. in 1913 to §,563,327 
cwts. in 1937. The herring industry depended mainly on its 
export trade, and it fell victim to the policy of self-suffici- 
ency pursued in Russia and Germany. The German fishing 
fleet. was encouraged to expand, and the following figures 


show how it prospered, while the British herring industry 
declined. 


HERRING CaTcH 
(000 kilos) 


! 
| 1930 | 1931 1932 


1933 | 1934 | 1935 





United Kingdom . 245,182 | 291,543 
Germany........ isa’ eee | 


380,601 | 291,973 | 268,720 
162,890 


92,401 | 114,310 | 129,617 





170,601 | 192,428 





In an attempt to arrest the decay, the Herring Industry 
Acts of 1935 and 1938 were passed, but the war. intervened 
before their full effect was felt. The work of the Herring: 
Industry Board, which was set up in 1935, virtually ceased 
on the outbreak of the war. 

The high prices paid for fish in the early days of the wat 
before control was established illustrate, as also do the 
present-day queues, how readily people turn to fish as 4 
substitute for meat. There is no reason to suppose that 
the supply of meat ,will quickly return to the level of the 
Prospective post-war demand. There is, in addition, the 
problem of feeding a starving Europe, which may well find 
a partial solution in increased supplies of fish. It may, 
therefore, be anticipated that in the immediate post-waf 
years the strong demand for fish will continue. 


2 


In considering the supply aspect, there are two separate 
problems, short and long term. In the short term, post-war 
fish supplies must depend to a great extent of the speed at 
which personnel and ships at present serving with the 
Royal Navy can be demobilised. In this regard it is not 
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int to refer to the history of the industry in the 
: Oe diane after the last war. Demobilisation and re- 
quipment were speedy, and in 1919 trawler tonnage 
‘ccupied in fishing rose steadily, reaching a peak in 1920. 

This time demobilisation may be delayed, or take place 
in two stages, if it becomes necessary to send men and ships 
> the Far East when the European war ‘is over. 

A further short-term consideration is the effect on fish 
of the great diminution of fishing during the war 
_ Again referring to the parallel period after the last 

the figures of landings per day’s absence by British 
awiers in the North Seas show a very striking rise from 
ne comparable pre-1914 figures. In the short run, therefore 
if 1919-1920 conditions are reproduced at the end of this 

ar) fish will be in good ‘supply. It should find a ready 
market, and consequently a return of prosperity to the 
sching industry can be expected. The necessity for feeding 
urope makes it desirable that all possible speed should 
he made to get the fish. 


TO 


« 
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In the long run, however, the prospect is by no means 
so encouraging. While, on the one hand, the introduction 
of more modern methods of refrigeration, canning and 
curing may do much to stabilise the supply side of the 
market, there is no guarantee that the return of a normal 
supply of meat may not lead to a very diminution 
in the demand for fish, It is easy to understand that unless 
a change in people’s basic eating habits takes place or is 
induced to take place, the pleasures of fish eating will be 
quickly forgotten. If fish is to compete with meat as the 
piece de résistance of a meal in the ordinary home, the 
fish industry will have to invent methods of processing 
which make it easier to prepare. It is the greater difficulty 
of preparation compared with meat which makes so many 
housewives reject fish, apart from considerations of its 
perishability. In addition, the eating habits of the ordinary 
household have tended to place fish in the category of 
“something tasty for your tea,” an occasional breakfast 
dish, or something which precedes meat or poultry on the 
occasion of a dinner party. The eating habits of this 
country have undergone a series of changes, not merely. in 
the hours of meals, but also in their content. It is perhaps 
not too much to expect that further changes might remove 
a prevailing impression that fish is not an adequate main 
course for a main meal. : 

An important deterrent to the widespread consumption 
of fish has been the doubt in the mind of so many house- 
wives of the freshness of the fish on the fishmonger’s slab. 
Even down to the smallest village fishmonger, the fish 
trades must endeavour to set up and impose certain stan- 
dards of freshness below which fish may not be sold. Only 
a widespread development of refrigeration, in the fishing 
vessels, in transport and in shops, can make it possible for 
the highest standard to be maintained so that fish can be 
purchased with as little hesitation as milk. 

The fishing industry should remember that its decline 
titer the 1920 level of prosperity proceeded surely and 
steadily, and great efforts will have to be made after the 
initial post-war boom if it is to keep its markets, both at 
home and abroad. If the housewife were educated in the 
Proper selection of fish, in its preparation for the table, 

in how to recognise its freshness, the market might 
Well expand. 


x 


The great advances in fishing technique which were made 
at the end of the last and in the early years of the present 
century led to a steady depletion of the nearer fishing 
grounds and forced fishermen to go further for their 
catches. So marked was this depletion that in 1933 the 
Government abandoned free fishing and introduced mesh 
egulations and size limits to reduce the destruction of small 
fish, The 1933 regulations were extended in application by 
=n international convention signed in 1937 by most of the 

countries concerned in the Atlantic and North 


en. 
Government has already given thought to the post- 
War problems of the fishi lediney. The Herring Industry 
Act, based on the recommendations of the Elliott Com- 
mittee (which in January, 1944, Cmd. 6503), was 
given the Royal Assent on ‘August 3rd. It was in the herring 
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branch of fishing that the decline was most strongly 
marked. It is no doubt with this in mind that the Govern- 
ment is Concentrating on its resuscitation. The Act, with its 
provisions for grants to enable fishermen to set up, received 
a warm welcome from the House. 

In addition to making grants of money the Board has been 
empowered to participate in the industry more fully than 
before. It will be able to purchase boats and equipment 
for charter and to arrange for the refrigeration and pro- 
cessing of herrings. Conditions and standards of refrigeration 
may be regulated, and lastly, schemes may be operated by 
which levies on the first sales of herrings would be used to 
obviate as far as possible undue differences in earnings. 
These differences arise because the first arrivals at the ports 
get what is known as the “cream of the market” prices. 
Sometimes enormous differences occur. Mr Johnston, in 
introducing the Bill, quoted an example from Fraserburgh, 
where the first boats to arrive with their catch were able 
to get 46s. a cran, and the last only 26s. Various voluntary 
attempts have been made from time to time to form a pool 
by levy, so that returns could be more even. But it is 
obvious that any such measures, to be effective and equit- 
able, must be compulsory. 


+ 


The white fish branch of the fishing industry suffered 
during the interwar years, but unlike the herring branch, 
it was not because of the loss of foreign markets. The 
main trouble arose in the late twenties and early thirties, 
when large shoals of fish, mainly cod, were discovered in 
the more distant northern waters. These were fished in a 
somewhat greedy fashion, which resulted in the flooding 
of the home market with fish which was not always in its 
prime. The results were two-fold. The price fell sharply, 
and dragged down with it prices of fresher fish from the 
nearer grounds. And, confronted by so much inferior fish, 
demand tended to diminish. 

The White Fish Commission was set up to administer 
assistance to the fishing industry, but as in the case of the 
Herring Industry Board, it ceased to function on the out- 
break of war. The Government is considering the problems 
of this branch of the industry, but, whether it will be re- 
established in its previous form or whether it will require 
additional powers in order to get white fishing off to a good 
start after the war, must depend very largely on the state 
of the industry at that time. 

The Government’s plans for the future of the fishing 
industry must not be based on the sentimental conception 
of—to quote Mr Johnston— 

. . +. a splendid and hardy population asking neither for 

charity nor for the dole, but only an opportunity to pursue 

their avocation and their calling on the seas in return for 
nothing a modest and honourable recompense. 

(Hansard, July 5, 1944, col. 1173.) 

Instead, any plan for the rehabilitation of the fishing 
industry must have its foundation in a complete under- 
standing of its place in the national economy and in national 
strategy. 
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Business Notes 


No Policy for Civil Aviation 


On August 3rd Members of the House of Commons 
once again pressed the Government for a statement of policy 
on the domestic aspect of post-war civil aviation. In par- 
ticular, they demanded answers to four main questions: 
Which Government department is to be responsible for civil 
aviation? Who is to run the services? Is the design of 
civilian aircraft being pushed ahead as quickly as possible? 
How are Britain’s airports to be organised and operated? 
Mr Tree, taking as his brief the proposals published by the 
Tory Reform Committee—these were discussed in The 
Economist of August 5th—stressed the need for quick 
decisions and active preparation ; otherwise, he remarked 
—in an effort to drive home his point—peace “ will catch 
us not with our trousers down, but with no trousers at all.” 
Captain H. Balfour, Joint Under-secretary of State for Air, 
was not frightened by this prospect on a hot summer day. 
He replied calmly that the Government had not made up 
its mind. It has reached no decision, either on the subject 
of departmental responsibility or on the conditions of 
participation in air transport. Preparations for the manufac- 
ture of suitable aircraft were going ahead, but not as rapidly 
as he would like. Perhaps Mr Tree will be able to use 
his metaphor to greater effect in the autumn. 


* * * 
British Airfields 


_Group-Captain Wright was particularly concerned with 
airports. How can anyone plan air routes, he said, unless 
they know there are going to be some airports on which they 
can land and from which they can operate? Group-Captain 
Wright can hardly be accused of not seeing the wood for 
the trees. Military airports are one thing ; civilian ones are 
another. They have to be suitably located and organised, 
and this requires time, even at the pace set by the 
Americans, He suggested three types of airport. There will 
have to be the large airport—Captain Balfour suggested one 
or two—for dealing with trans-oceanic services; these 
should be the responsibility of the Government. Next, air- 
ports will be needed for the British Isles-Continental and 
internal main services ; these, Group-Captain Wright sug- 
gested, might be the responsibility of the municipal autho- 
rities. Finally, small airports will be required to deal with 
feeder services, charter services and with private flying ; 
in principle these, too, might be the responsibilty of muni- 
cipal authorities, but where municipalities are not prepared 
to provide them, private enterprise might be permitted to 
do so. Group-Captain Wright’s approach to the problem 
of domestic airport policy seems sensible. Captain Balfour 


went so far as to voice agreement. But he had nothing to 
say about preparations. 


* * * 
Markets and Normandy 


Holidays notwithstanding, the Stock Exchang 
sponded vigorously to the excellent news from Normandy 
and Brittany. Bargains marked on Tuesday and Wednesday 
numbered 7,279 and 5,808 respectively, high totals for 
August Bank Holiday week. The most specific reaction to 
the news was the obvious one—a marked rise in French 
Railway sterling bonds. Nord 6’s and Midi and Orleans 4’s 
e ae about 5 Aa ip ee there was a similar jump 
42 per cent s e Seine D 
liberation looks to lie so close ahead. A siete cnek ces 
in Chinese Government loans echoes Mr Churchill's grow- 
ing confidence that the interval between the ends of the 

ars will be short. Germ 
Japanese bonds responded less than they deltas dite 
United Nation’s victories, but Polish 4} per cent put on 3 
i bo 


reduction of the minimum permissible dealing price in the 
3 per cent Savings Bonds 1960-70 issue, just withdrawn, a 

in these bonds at about 99}. 
bonds before the turning off of 
subscriptions of over £10,000,000, 


free and firm market d 
A last-minute rush for the 
the “tap” brought in 


raising the total of this series in issue to £976,000,000. The 
demand for these bonds infused a certain firmness into the 
whole gilt-edged market. Among industrials, textile shares 
have been a bright market, on export trade hopes, Listers 
being .prominent with a gain of 2s. to 22s. 3d. Oil shares 
responded with modest gains to the news of the Anglo. 
American Oil Agreement. The biggest movement in this 
market, that of Attock Oil, now.at the record price of 72s, 
was independent of this factor, and was due to repatriation 
buying from India, stimulated by promising reports of im. 
pending developments on the company’s Punjab fields. 


* * x 


Unit Trust Code 


There is an inconsequent touch in the appearance at 
the Bank Holiday week-end of the Board of Trade’s tre. 
quirements which must be satisfied before they grant 
authorisation to a unit trust. Five years of war have passed 
since the Sharepushing Act became law ; for most of this 
time unit trusts have been prohibited, by a rather dubious 
extension of the capital issues ban, from constituting new 
units, and when they resume sales to the public, market 
conditions will hardly be more favourable than those of the 
last two years. Meanwhile, the trusts will need to supple- 
ment their existing trust deeds to cover the board’s require- 
ments under six heads, These cover three outstanding 
points ; control of adventitious profits ; restriction on un- 
desirable publicity; and publication of managers’ profit 
and loss accounts. Perfect solutions may not have been 
reached in all these questions, but the new requirements 
will rule out the possibility that the worst excesses of pre- 
war days will be repeated. Selling prices of units will be 
determined by a formula containing the principal provision 
that underlying securities of the trust must be valued on 
the lowest market dealing offered price on a recognised 
Stock Exchange “at the time of the quotation or sale.” 
“ Rounding off ”—the process by which the selling price of 
a unit was blandly raised to the nearest multiple of sixpence 
or three pence—is to be limited to the latter amount, or 
alternatively one per cent of the price—evidently to cover 
the case of the §s. unit. Control of pricing, incidentally, 
extends only to selling prices, for the Schedule to the Act 
does not refer to the regulation of bid prices—the Act, it 
has been well said, covers sharepushing, but not the reverse 
process of “share-pulling.” Publicity is in future to be 
subject to the trustee’s veto, if, as is usual, it refers to 
prices or yields. Further, it is required that yields must be 
calculated after deducting the periodical service charge from 
income, even if the charge may, in fact, be levied on the 
capital of the trust. Some of the grosser forms of “ milk- 
ing” capital to provide income—such as the sale of rights 
or capital bonuses—must be excluded from yield calcula- 
tions, though other forms such as “cum” and “ex” divi- 
dend dealings, and the judicious admixture of wasting assets 
without provision for amortisation, are not frowned upon, 
and will be revealed, if at all, only indirectly in the accounts. 
Again, the polite fiction by which yields were sometimes 
calculated by reference to the opening price of the unit 
when the trust was formed is to give place to a percentag¢ 
based on the current price. 


x 


Much argument has been heard on the form which 
managers’ accounts should take. The Board of Trade seems 
to have decided that there is virtue in both schools of 
thought. It requires as a minimum a financial statement, 
in the nature of a units trading account, and also 2 net 
revenue account, showing the gross and net profits derived 
from the management of the trust. The first of these a¢- 
counts incorporates a number of scarcely comparable items 
from which it would be difficult to derive accurate informa- 
tion on the three main sources of profit ; from the sale of 
new units, from sales from the revolving fund, and from 
the unwinding of liquidated units. The Board have, very 
wisely, required that the amounts and percentages of these 
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s and statement should be quite adequate. Doubtless, 
refined percentage calculations could be devised, but 
, rate of profit requires checking against the amount of 
ofit involved. Conversely, a figure of total profit might 


count 
more 


jook modest and. yet conceal an extortionate rate of return 
on one or more of the sources described above. Adequate 
publicity will certainly be guaranteed by these accounts, 
provided that they are passed to the Board of Trade and 
also to the press, as well as to unit holders. The Board has 
traditionally shown a marked reluctance to assume control 
over trading activities, and the unit trust rules represent 
its first experiment in detailed administration in this sphere. 
In their supervision of the movement, the Board will be 
assisted by all responsible unit trust ‘managements, by 
trustees, and by those sections of the press which, in criti- 
cising some undesirable features of its youth, have recog- 
nised in it much that is good—in particular, the important 
rediscovery of the unit principle. 


* * * 


Banking Policy and EPT 


In a survey, last month, of the impact of war upon 
the banking position, the conclusion was reached that, in 
the course of this year or next, the expansion of the banks’ 
gross earnings may so far outstrip the increase in costs 
and special charges as to bring some, at least, of the big 
banks to the point at which they will begin to pay EPT. 
This, of course, was a tentative and necessarily uncertain 
conclusion, not only because the “true” or taxable earn- 
ings of the banks have never been disclosed, but also 
because the relationship between current earnings and 
those of the EPT standard period may vary substantially 
from bank to bank. But if the hypothesis is sound, some 
quite unexpected results may follow. It is well known 
that before the war the equilibrium point between the need 
for absolute security of the banking structure, on the one 
hand, and the desire for additional earnings on the other, 
was determined by so conventionalised a set of rules that 
banking policy was unlikely to be significantly or rapidly 
responsive to short-term changes in profit opportunities. 
Since the war, however, as The Economist’s analysis of the 
end-June balance-sheets demonstrated ‘afresh, the tradi- 
tional disposition of bank assets has been distorted out of 
all recognition. When established rules become inoperative, 
policy can hardly fail to become more elastic, and, because 
it must be moulded to changing circumstances, it may also 
become more opportunist—if such a term can ever be 
used in the context of anything so steady and conserva- 
tive as the principles which emerge from the board-rooms 
of British banks. It would not be surprising, therefore, if, 
once the EPT point has been reached, the banks were to 
put liquidity considerations well above. considerations of 
additional profit. Some bank chairmen, with perhaps an 
undue respect for the precedent of post-1920 deflation, 
have indeed referred to their additional wartime deposits as 
a temporary growth; to those who argue thus, exceptional 
liquidity may become a positive objective. But, in any 
case, the gilt-edged market cannot be free from uncer- 
tainties, and the ‘banks’ stake in it is larger than ever before. 
It is certainly no accident that the past year is the first 
since the war in which bank investment portfolios have 
shown no more than a fractional increase, despite the effects 
of the local savings weeks. The EPT factor, if indeed 
it is not making itself felt already, is likely to accentuate 
this change in emphasis. 


* x * 


Repercussions on Short Loan Market 


Another, and less obvious, direction in which com- 
Parable tendencies may develop is the short-loan market. 
If EPT begins to scoop up additional earnings, there will 
be no real incentive to take pains to ensure that floating 
balances are always fully employed in call loans. In the 
absence of a “directive” or informal hint from on high, 

“money ” men at the banks will no doubt continue to 
do their job with their customary efficiency, profit or no 
Profit. But is it certain that no such hint would be given? 
To go easy on the employment of marginal surpluses 
Would be one way of raising cash ratios. As yet, despite 
some suggestions in the market that the banks, already, have 
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below their cOmparable 1943 levels. If, however, the banks 
were eventually to keep the short loan market on short 
rations, One curious result would follow. The presumption 
would be that the discount houses would have recourse 
to the special buyer, whose dealing profits, presumably, 
accrue to the Banking Department of the Bank and not to 
the Issue Department, which works for account of the 
Treasury. That would mean that the banks” action in 
depriving the Exchequer of EPT (by refraining from 
making as much extra profit as could have been made) 
would have the effect of putting extra earnings in the 
coffers of the Bank of England. The point is, perhaps, an 
academic one, but it is at least an intriguing consequence 
of ~ anomalies of the legal framework of monetary 
control. 


* * * 


Oil Agreement 


On the basis of cabled Press reports, the interim oil 
agreement signed in Washington between the US and 
British Governments is, as might have been expected, 
couched in the most general and non-committal terms, and 
until more detailed information is available, comment 
would be ill-judged. The agreement lays down certain 
unexceptionable principles governing the international 
trade in petroleum: assuring the extension to all peaceable 
countries of adequate petroleum supplies at fair prices and 
on a non-discriminatory basis ; the development of petro- 
leum resources with a view to the sound economic 
advancement of producing countries; recognition of the 
principle of equal opportunity in the acquisition of con- 
cessions ; respect for valid concession contracts, and the 
freeing of production and distribution from unnecessary 
restrictions. More concretely, the agreement provides for 
the setting up of an International Petroleum Commission, 
representing the two Governments, which would make 
recommendations about meeting the estimated world 
demand for petroleum, and about the efficient and 
orderly operation of the international petroleum trade. The 
functions of the Commission would thus be purely 
advisory, and the agreement is terminable on three months’ 
notice by either Government. The agreement, it is pointed 
out, is preliminary to the negotiation of a multilateral 
petroleum agreement by all producing and consuming 
countries, and steps are being taken to convene a world 
petroleum conference. It is obviously desirable that 
countries such as Russia and the Netherlands, which are 
intimately concerned, should be drawn into the discus- 
sions at the earliest opportunity. 
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West African Gold Mines EPT 


After four years of negotiation the West African gold 
producers have obtained an important Excess Profits Tax 
concession in the decision of the Board of Referees that the 
statutory percentage under Section 13 of the Finance (No. 
2) Act, 1940, shall be increased by 4 per cent in respect 
of the mining of gold from quartz lode and crush zone 
deposits in the Gold Coast Colony. For the companies 
concerned this will be a welcome piece of news, especially 
as the award will be retrospective to the beginning of the 
EPT period. Nevertheless, its scope is limited and would 
not seem to justify the indiscriminate rise in West African 
gold shares that followed the announcement. In the first 
place, the increase in the statutory percentage 1s, of course, 
of interest only to those companies which are in a position 
to claim it, that is, companies which started production 
after July 1, 1936; for these it means the liberty to 
retain profits up to 12 per cent instead of 8 per cent 
on the capital employed. (For established companies like 
Ashanti the concession will be of small importance, since 
it will merely apply to any increases in capital employed.) 
Secondly it will not affect the companies whose production 
is shut down for the duration of the war—which is the 
majority. Thirdly, it does not apply to the banket pro- 
ducers, which so far apparently have made no application ; 
most of these are, however, closed down under the con- 
centration scheme. 

+ * * 


Austin Motor Accounts 


The Austin Motor Company has now issued its 
accounts for the two years ended July 31, 1942 and 1943. 
Increased trading profits in these two years absorbed past 
deficiencies as calculable for EPT purposes and the com- 
pany became liable to this tax for the first time in the 
latter of the two years. The effect of this was a fall of 
some £178,000 in gross profit. However, the gross profit 
of £2,342,792 for the year to July, 1942, stands as a record 
in the history of the company: Full figures for three years 
are given on page 229. In both 1942 and 1943 £100,000 
was set aside for special depreciation of plant and 
£200,000 for deferred repairs. The chairman, Mr Payton, 
nevertheless, evidently feels that the company’s resources 
are not adequate for the big task of changing back from 
wartime to peacetime work, for he makes pointed reference 
in his statement to shareholders to “the exceptionally 
heavy taxation which depletes our cash position” and to 
the “exceptional wear and tear” suffered by the plant and 
equipment in the five years of war. In this complaint he is, 
of course, only one amongst many chairmen of companies 
engaged on munitions work. Meanwhile for Austin the 
problem of post-war financing has been somewhat eased 
by the replacement this year of £944,280 of 5 per cent 
First Mortgage Debenture Stock by a corresponding amount 
of 44 per cent Redeemable Preference Stock and the con- 
sequent freeing of the assets charged to secure the former. 


* * * 
Reprieve for Primitiva 


The news that the Argentine Federal Court has re- 
versed its own previous decision to take possession of the 
property of the Primitiva Gas Company, on the Govern- 
ment’s original terms, welcome as it is, is in some respects 
surprising. It is certain that the Argentine Government has 
not changed its. intention, announced in April, of taking 
over the gas supply of Buenos Aires, and the Argentine 
Expropriation Law allows this to be done, as the Court 
originally decided, immediately, but without prejudice to 
compensation claims. The real issue at stake was, and re- 
mains, the amount of compensation to be paid. The Govern- 
ment’s offer of £230,000 was calculated on the basis of the 
value of the property less the cost of removing installations. 
which they put at 80 per cent of the price offered. The 
absurdity of this method of calculation lay in the fact that 
mo ogee 7 far from needing to be removed, are essen- 
. = 7 Se oo the city’s gas supply. That the 
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satisfactory basis of valuation. It is to be hoped that, in the 
absence of private agreement, compensation will be settled 
by the Supreme Court, according to Argentine law, Which 
provides for the appointment of experts by both parties 
to decide the valuation. 


* * x 


Protection by Price Control 


Cotton spinning employers in Lancashire and adjacent 
counties have decided to adopt price management after th. 
war, as fr ed in the report of the Special Com. 
mittee of the Cotton Board, issued earlier this year. Before 
the war, voluntary yarn price agreements were in oper. 
tion ; in 1940 the system was taken over by the Gover. 
ment, and has since remained in force. On August 16h 
there will be a mass meeting in Manchester of spinners 
producing Egyptian type yarns, attended by representative; 
of 100 firms, owning 150 mills, containing about 15,000,009 
spindles. Arrangements are now being made for special 
meetings of the three yarn price agreement committees in 
the American yarn section. It is expected that after further 
conferences a special committee will be appointed, consisting 
of representatives of all the old yarn price-fixing com- 
mittees. This organisation would deal not only with price 
control, but also with commercial and trade policies. It js 
estimated that when the full programme is announced, this 
movement will have the support of virtually all the firms 
concerned. In the years immediately before the war there 
was severe competition amongst spinners for orders, yarn 
prices were cut, and in many instances orders accepted at a 


loss. There is determination throughout the industry to | 


prevent this state of affairs in the future. The belief is 


held that if a united policy can be adopted the industry | 
will be fully protected should unfavourable conditions arise. 


It is difficult to see how price control—which, to be effec- 
tive, requires Government support—can protect the in- 
dustry from a fall in export sales. i in production 
and marketing are the best and, ultimately, the only effective 
methods of protection. 


* * * 


Expenditure on Food 


For the first time, details of the expenditure during 
the war on different classes of food have been given. Total 
expenditure on food has been shown in the White Papers 
entitled “An analysis of the sources of war finance and 
estimates of the national income,” which have been pub- 
lished every April since 1941. The accompanying table is 
a breakdown of the figures in the latest White Paper (Cmd. 
6520). Household expenditure is based on retail prices, and 
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non-household expenditure on prices at which food is put- 
chased by canteens, restaurants and hotels, so the two are 
not strictly comparable. All the figures are estimates, and 
may be subject to a margin of error, particularly in the cas¢ 
of fruit and vegetables. The figures for 1938 and 1940 are 
not so reliable as the later ones, because many of the 
Statistical series were. not then available. The increase i0 
in 1942 is due largely to lend-lease 
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ent in dairy products is surprising in view of the parallel 
‘se in milk eonsumption, but it is explained by the reduced 
eese ration. The large rise in expenditure in potatoes and 
vegetables between 1940 and 1943 is due to two factors: 
the increase in the consumption of potatoes, and the rise in 
prices of vegetables. Catering establishments have increased 
in number during the war: more factory canteens have been 
opened, and British restaurants set up. Although more 
money was spent in 1943 than in 1938, the volume of food 
it purchased was considerably smaller. 
* * * 


Food in Occupied Countries 


The League of Nations has continued its study of 
rationing and supply in its recently published Food Ration- 
ing and Supply 1943/44. Food rationing in Europe is 
treated in considerable detail, with tables on comparative 
rationing, and there is a section on production and supply. 
In general the food situation in Europe improved in 1943. 
In German-occupied Europe grain harvest reached, accord- 
ing to estimates, 90 per cent of the pre-war average. This 
tendency cannot, however, be maintained in face of shortages 
of fertilisers and manpower and the inevitable deterioration 
of machines. Nevertheless, the 1943 improvement is borne 
out by declines in some countries in death rates—although 
they increased in Germany itself. One of the many tables 
compares “normal consumer” rations in calories in the 
autumn of 1943, in countries where all foods are rationed. 
The order in which the countries are placed is interesting. 
Bulgaria heads the list with just over 2,000 calories a day. 
Germany, Finland, Bohemia and Moravia, the Netherlands 
and Belgium follow, with between 1,500 and 2,000 calories, 
and the countries receiving between 1,000 and 1,500 calories 
are Norway, the Baltic States, Slovakia, Poland, France and 
Italy. On the whole, the theoretical calories intake appears 
to be up to pre-war levels in Denmark, Germany, Bulgaria, 
and Roumania. In Bohemia and Moravia, Belgium, Finland, 
the Netherlands and Norway, although it is not high enough, 
the calorie intake is not, on the whole, seriously short. The 
average rations in the Baltic States, Slovakia, France and 
Ttaly are too low for full working efficiency. In Poland, 
Greece, parts of Yugoslavia and occupied Russia, famine 
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has been a frequent occurrence. By contrast, Great Britain 
is adequately served in respect of calories. The report says 
of Great Britain that “average intake is at or above the 
standard of 3,000 calories per consumption unit a day.” In 
drawing comparisons between Great Britain and German- 
occupied countries it should be remembered, however, that 
differential rationing is highly developed on the continent. 
For example, although the “ normal consumer ” in Germany 
has a calorie intake of 1,930, the “very heavy worker’s” 
intake is 3,435 calories a day. Calories cannot provide an 
entirely satisfactory means of comparing average consump- 
tion in different countries, since they do not indicate the 
nutritional value of the diet except as a source of energy, 
but they do provide the most convenient yardstick. 


* * * 


Women Engineers’ Wage Increase 


Agreement has been reached between the engineering 
employers and the three unions catering for women engi- 
neers to adopt the recommendations of the National Arbi- 
tration Tribunal. As from August Ist, women paid according 
to the National Women’s Schedule—that is, engaged on 
work normally performed by women—will get increases 
ranging from 6s to 7s 11d a week. Women of 21 and over 
will get a new time-rate, including bonuses, of 56s a week, 
in place of the existing 50s, and the rates for younger women 
will be correspondingly increased. This change is brought 
about by transferring 12s from the present national bonus 
(22s) to the basic rate, bringing it up to 37s instead of the 
present 25s, and by adding 4s to the remaining bonus of 
10s. The time-worker’s bonus is fixed at §s for all ages, 
instead of the present 3s for a woman of 21 and over. For 
piece-workers, who are in the majority, the rates will be 
improved. Piece rates are to be such as to yield at least 274 
per cent over the new basic rate instead of the former 
25 per cent over the old basic rate. Thus a woman of 21 
and over should now have a minimum of 61s 2d—an in- 
crease of 7s 11d over the previous minimum—made up of 
37s base rate plus 10s 2d plus 14s national bonus. These 
increases are not as much as the unions asked for, but it is 


(Continued on page 229) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


W. J. BUSH AND COMPANY, 
! LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 


DR P. C. C. ISHERWOOD’S STATEMENT 


The forty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of W. J. Bush and Company, Limited, 
was held, on the roth instant, at the Great 


Eastern Hotel, Liverpool Str London, 
EC., Dr P. C. C. Isherw OBE., 
Ph.D. F.R.LC. (chairman and managing 


director), presiding. 


The report of the directors submitted to 
the meeting was as follows :— 


Your directors beg to submit their report 
and statement of accounts for the year 


ended December 31, 1943. 
After charging excess. profits tax, the 
accounts show a net of £128,887. 


Adding to this the sum of £190,767, being 
the amount brought forward from the pre- 
vious year, and deducting the amount re- 
uired for dividends on the preference 
es and provision for income-tax there 
remains a balance of £258,829. 
Your directors recommend that this 
balance be dealt with as follows: — 


By the payment of a final divi- 
dend of 6 per cent. on the 


paid) 10 per cent. for the year 25,000 
By allocation to pension fund 20,000 
By carrying forward the balance 213,829 





£258,829 
The buildings and t at Hackney, 
Mitcham, Widnes, M e and else- 


where have been maintained. 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The statement by the chairman issued 
with the report and accounts was as 
follows : — 

My ee to the eee ee 
pan directors’ report state- 
on ot accounts for the year under review 
myst uhder present circumstances be in 
general terms. 

In spite of the world-wide nature of the 
conflict with its adverse effects on .our 


export trade and supply of many im t 
raw materials, and the man dithculties 
inherent in war conditions company 
has in the opinion of your directors 
— been able to achieve satisfactory 
results. 


and also to make a 
to the reserve against buildings, to both 


accounts. 


of which effect has been given in the 


ALLOCATION OF £20,000 TO PENSION FUND 


I am pleased to report that our branches 
and subsidiaries ut the world have, 
in spite of many di ties, maintained a 
satisfactory position. 

The results which have been achieved 
have only been possible by reason of the 
progressive policy which has been pur- 
sued for many years. Our products are 
many and varied, and, in ition to our 
flourishing business in food flavours and 
aromatics, we are important chemical manu- 
facturers producing a wide range of 
pharmaceuticals, synthetic ~~. and 
technical chemicals, including -stuff 
intermediates. 


IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH 


coe ieee ae pee oe 
importance a layman might 
be pardoned for thinking that research with 
a big “R” is a new invention. As a 
matter of fact, your company, in common 
with all oth i 


our success has been due to this activity. 
I can assure you that we have always 
got _ important matter very much in 
mind. 


I am strongly of the opinion that, if our 
pre-war standard of living, export trade is 
pre-war s é » export trade is 
of paramount importance arid in this con- 
nection private enterprise must be given 
full scope and ement with a mini- 
mum of Government interference. . While 
control is a necessary evil in war and is 
being in the main sympathetically and 
efficiently administered, in my view as a 
long-term all the Government needs 
to do is “to the ring” so as to ensure 
fair trading conditions. Given these, indi- 
and _ increasing prosperity, 
earlier that war-time control is re- 
laxed and ultimately withdrawn, so much 
the sooner will general trading prosperity 
be achieved. 


Trade associations, in the work of which 
your company has always taken an active 
part, are of inestimable in preserv- 
ing contact between manufacturers for dis- 
cussion of ‘matters of common interest for 
the good of all. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


I cannot close these few remarks without 
paying a tribute to our staff for their efforts 
under gra difficult conditions. This 

res in all 

t to managers 
and staff of our many affiliated anies 
— compani 


speak volumes for their hard work and 
efficiency. 


The report and accounts were unanim- 
ously adopted and the dividend as recom- 
mended was approved. 


-_ The retiring directors, Mr C. F. Bush, 
Mr A. J. Mcintyre, Mr M. St Aiphonee 
were re-elected; and the auditors, Messrs 

Youngs, McAuliffe and Co., 
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McDOUGALLS TRUST, 
LIMITED 


SERVICE TO THE COMMUNITY 
The eleventh annual general meeting ¢ 


" McDougalls Trust, Limited, was held, o, 


the 4th instant, in London. 

Mr Kenneth A, E. Moore, the chai: 
man, presided. 

The following is the statement by th 
chairman circulated with the report 
accounts : — 

You will see from the annexed accoun 
that the operating company—McDougall; 
Limited—has again had a successful year, 
and that, after providing for excess profit; 
tax and contingencies and adding £20,0m 
to the advertising reserve, the same diy. 
dends have been paid to the holding com. 
pany—McDougalls Trust, Limited—y 
enabling it to maintain, for the eighth yea 
in succession, a distribution of 10 per cen, 

This laconic summary of the i 
results shows how the business has done. 
but not what it has done. It seems, there. 
fore, not inappropriate, particularly at this 
stage of the war, to interpret the account 
in terms of service to the community and 
from the human angle. 


RECORD SALES OF McDOUGALLS FLOUR 


From the fact that the business ha 
earned profits substantially in excess of it 
pre-war standard you will be correct in 
inferring that it has produced, packed, 
sold, and distributed more McDougall 
self-raising flour than ever, but since divi- 
dends are limited to the pre-war level by 
the incidence of taxation and Government 
control, these increased services to the com- 
munity have brought no financial reward 
to the proprietors. In other words, the 
profit.on the extra work done by the milk, 
plant, and organisation provided by the 
shareholders has been or will be handed 
over ‘to the community in the shape o 
E.P.T. or by way of adjustment of remu- 
neration under Government control agree- 
ments. 

On the human side the managers, staf 
and workpeople, whose ranks have beet 
much thinned by the calls of the Services, 
have had to cope not only with all the 
usual war-time production difficulties 
accentuated by much increased output, bu: 
also, both in their private. and business 
lives, with the blitz and more recently the 
flying bomb, you will, I am sure, wish to jou 
with the directors in expressing Our mos! 
sincere thanks to them for duty well donc. 

To return to financial matters, you wil 
see that the accounts of McDougalls. 
Limited, are still subject to adjustment by 
reference to the terms of the remuneration 
agreements concluded or to~be concluded 
with HM Government in relation to the 
control of flour milling activities as from 
September 3, 1939. 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED AT PRE-WAR LEVEL 


and 


202,000 per annum and to transfer ths 
remaining profits to “excess ts 
and contingencies” account. 

t, 


to March 31, 1943, amounts to £280,000, 
and this figure should amply cover any 
adjustment referred to in the preceding 
The financial position remains 
strong and liquid, and the general and 
advertising reserv 
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r HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 
RECORD TRADING PROFIT 
ITY two hundred and _seventy-fifth 















| anual general court of the Governor and 
ing a = of Adventurers of England trad- 
ig into Hudson’s Bay was held, on the 
a instant, in London, Sir Patrick Ashley 
Cooper, the governor, presiding. — 

The following is the governor's state- 
circulated with the report and 
The company’s accounts again 


meu 


or Nag ere yng tnnne ml we 
ich is absor taxation. 
M ieoipts of the land department, both on 
count of revenue and capital, are the 
ince 1929. 
ge eee profits were achieved by 
the retail stores, but to do this the manage- 
ment had to overcome many difficulties, 
including those arising from a_ depleted 
suit. In the North Land we continue to do 
everything possible to look after our fur 
trade. Fur business in the United King- 
dom is still restricted to small proportions. 
In New York, Lampson, Fraser and Huth, 
Incorporated, are selling substantial quan- 
tities of furs both for the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and for many other customers. 
In Montreal our fur sales department dis- 
posed of steadily increasing quantities. 

At the close of the year there were 15 
producing wells on the Hudson’s Bay Oil 
and Gas Company’s holdings. The six- 
teenth was abandoned after com- 
pletion and the seventeenth is being drilled. 
All these wells are situated in the Turner 
Valley Field, which is stil the only major 
proven Canadian field on which the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company has mineral rights. I 
ought, therefore, to stress that the pro- 
duction of the Turner Valley Field shows 
signs of reduction, 

were passed approving the 
payment of a dividend of § per cent. on 
the ordinary shares and a distribution from 
land sales receipts of 5 cent., and also 
the repayment of the whole of the prefer- 
snce shar? capital totalling £600,000. 


OHLSSON’S CAPE 
BREWERIES, LIMITED 


INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 


The annua] general meeting of Ohlsson’s 
Cape Breweries, Limited, was held, on the 
Ioth instant, in London. 

Mr Geoffrey Dent (the chairman) said 
that once again the profit on trading and 
rentals, after providing for depfeciations, 
showed a substantial increase of £78,959 
over the previous year. The demand for 
their beers again exceeded their 
capacity to supply, and rationing had been 
necessary over a considerable period of the 
year. Supplies to Rhodesia from the 
Union, in particular, had been jimited to 
the quota agreed upon between the authori- 
ties of the Dominion and the Colony, and 
many of their customers, particularly in 
Northern Rhodesia, had consequently been 
short of their usual supplies of the com- 
pany’s products. With regard to brewing 
materials, the cost of all ingredients used 
had increased, but the South African 
authorities had been most helpful. in pro- 
curing the import of essential supplies of 
malt and hops from the United States, 
Canada and South America, and the present 
position might be regarded as satisfactory. 

The profit on trading and rentals for the 
year, after making adequate provision for 
depreciation of all plant, machinery, motor 
vehicles, hotel furniture and fittings, 
amounted to £767,682. It was proposed 
to pay a final dividend of 10 per cent. on 
the ordinary shares, making a total dis- 
tribution of 15 per cent. for the year. 
This year it had been necessary to pro- 
vide £565,000 to cover the total estimated 
tax liabilities on the year’s profits. That 
was £70,000 more than was required last 
year. It might interest shareholders to 
know that the company’s contribution, by 
way of taxes, to the Government of South 
Africa and this country in respect of trad- 
ing for the year 1943-44 totalled £1,243,689. 

The report was adopted. 
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OZALID COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The annual general meeting of the Ozalid 
Company, Limited, was held in London on 
the 9th instant. 

_ Mr. C. A.*G. Hewson, F.S.A.A., pre- 
sided. 

The following is a summary of the chair- 
man’s statement.— 


It is with pleasure that your directors 
recommend the payment of a final dividend 
of 15 per cent., less income-tax, on the 
“A” and “B” ordinary shares, thus pro- 
viding a total dividend of 25 per cent. for 
the year, The main product manufactured 
by the company is a dry developed sensi- 
tized paper known as “ Ozalid,” which is 
used for plan reproduction and photo-print- 
ing. The process furnishes dark lines on a 
white ground, as distinct from the blue- 
printing process which provides white lines 
on a blue background. I should like to 
mehtion the valuable services afforded to 
the company during the past year by the 
— director, Mr H. D. Murray, M.A., 


The turnover for the past year has been 
influenced by the increasing demand for 
the company’s products, occasioned by the 
present emergency. As I mentioned last 
year, this company, in common with others 
in the drawing office trade, should be fully 
occupied for some years in the post-war 
period and, provided reasonable profit miar- 
gins are maintained, the immediate post- 
war prospects are satisfactory. _The indus- 
try should also be able to increase its export 
trade, which in the past has been limited. 

Again, the company’s executive staff and 
labour have shown their willingness to co- 
operate in a period of increasing difficulties, 
and I should not discharge my duty were 
I not to mention their loyalty and work. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
and the auditors, Messrs Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell and Co., re-elected. 





. (Continued from page 227) 

satisfactory that they should have been agreed without 
further reference to arbitration, and they represent a con- 
siderable improvement in the very low level of women’s 
engineering wages, especially mecessary in the case of 
younger women. It now rests with the unions to frame 
4 more permanent long-term structure of wages in the 
industry, which will fix rates according to the job and not 
according to sex. 

* * 


* 
Retail Food Shops 








by : . 
tion The accompanying table shows the changes which have 
ded taken place in the number of retail food shops operated by 
“the multiple stores and by co-operative societies. The figures 
rom Provide a useful guide to the extent to which the inde- 
EstiMaTED CHANGES in number of retail food shops in United 
VEL Kingdom operated by Multiple* and Co-operative Stores. 
king August 15, 1939, to May 15, 1944. 
$ t | 
1 2 Multiple | ae | Total 
tai TR 
ance 1. Snors Oprnsn : » 
on BON isan cdc vivevedpacanuaauneus xiaass 857 692 , 1,549 
at (6) No. of case’ included in (a) in which the 
000 is pemtes incr cenee'G i i ms 
) u . 
a OUR ssacccssieiiistites | 581 | 495 | 2,076 
ling 2 Snops Croszp : 
ains (a) RR PE IG RS REA ET OB 1,322 380 1,702 
all 2) No. of cases included in (a) in which the’ 
000. cea grand gg sold to, ee was carried on in 
tish Minti... ee | oe | 23 
3. Net Cuance: 
ae ts Total | (a) 20) «=... eseeeeses ea. —465 | +312 | —153 
Net nos. of independent busi  dis- 
the Placed ” (1(6)—2(0) Jess... eect ae tm] ees 
“a 4. Total nos. of shops operated on May 15, 1944 | 22,630 | 16,055 | 38,685 
Lien IIIT eaeeeceacuremmnretarr EERE 
. Source; nsard ugust 5 
the * Finns with tem or more ne in ~ Dain’ Kingdom. 
look Pendent i ing * di i 
fat seni trader is being ‘displaced by multiples and co- 
at ves. In a period of four years and nine months the 
ted. number displaced is only 1,003, and this figure 





includes, as well as businesses sold, those whose premises 
next occupied by multiples or co-operatives. Probably war- 
time conditions have tended to accelerate the rate at which 
the small man is displaced, but the acquisition of about 200 
a year cannot be considered serious. The figures bring out 
clearly the extent to which the co-operative societies are 
expanding, compared with multiple stores. The net increase 
in co-operative food shops was 312, but the multiple stores 
decreased by 465. On the other hand, both types acquired 
independent business in almost the same numbers. 


Company Result 


Austin Motor Company. Years to July 31 
1942 


1941 1943 

Profit, including dividends and interest £ £ £ 

receivable . . _ MU cccdechewes dn dvenhe® 1,760,993 2,342,792 $2,164,530 
NN is kk ene hai ie CetaR 712,171 975,606 1,009,393 
Depreciation..........c-secsscccccceees 211,987 192,699 179,139 
Special depreciation allocation........... 50,000 100,000 100,000 
Deferred repairs reserve........-...-++++ wis 200,000 200,000 
TO, Fok cs bec eebes cisecikeerées 494,200s 570,000 500,000 
Debenture interest ...........-----eeeee 49,739 48,674 47,557 
Debenture sinking fund .............-.... 21,761 22,826 23,943 
Ree GON isa ons dk. EN.o Kes c cb ev es dave 500 1,500 277 
Preference dividends. ..............+++- 57,719 56,750 56,750 
Preferred ordinary dividends. ............ 75,000 75,000 75,000 
Ordinary and “ A” Ordinary stock :— 

WEN x sg reac. Wee o $7,916 99,737 Dr. 27,529 
Dn cei ccbweehaketislescesied ote 32,368 32,368 32,368 
coaches ete ny kee beues bes 27-2 30-8 Nil 
Nc ca icuvende can't 10 10 10 

Contingencies reserve .......0.eeceeeeeee 100,000 sew ons 
Caer Seed Ce ioe naenegtceda a accans 311,595 378,964 319,067 


Met Gined ante sc cc tc cee ccc wcce cess 3,191,539 2,785,619 2,391,190 
Net inter-company items.........-...++. Dr. 9,830 Dr. 9,670 Dr. 9,104 
Net liquid assets .........cceecseeeeeees 1,786,938 2,115,675 2,356,793 
x OE MUN i bce s adc cenucvecsenes 4,246,886 5,339,441 5,668,668 
Steck a tonks SEEPS EE AOR SITES Ae Ie 1,780,005 1,912,425 2,263,608 


+ After providing for N.D.C. and special contingencies. 

t After providing for E.P.T. and — contingencies. 

s Including £69,200 war damage contributions. : 

* After deducting reserve for deferred repairs of £200,000 in 1942 and £400,000 
in 1943. 


The 5s. units of ‘‘A” ordinary stock standing at 33s. ex 
dividend, yield {1 10s. 4d. per cent. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 
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Stock Exchanges : London 
‘‘ FINANCIAL NEws”’ INDICES 
| : s SS a 
| Security Indices Yield 
ae Corres. | 
1906 | Se | (Dey | 
| inS-E. | 4943 | 300rd. | 20Fixed | Old Ord. 
List | 
| shares* Int.t Consols Shares 
| | | te er 
August 3 5125 | 5,922 | 166 | 134-1 | 3-15 3:60 
»  4...| 5,789 5,644 | 116-8 134-1 | 3-14 | 3-60 
ee ee on et a ae 4 
ae 7,279 5,892 | 116-8 | 134-3 $14 | 3-60 
oe | 5,641 116-9 | 134-3 | 3:14 | 3-60 
j ' 


i 
j i 


Ba A aa ea ka ke Teme ko a ciseihseiicienipeieacieaeenenaaients 

* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 116 -9 
(Aug. 9); lowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 138-4 (Feb. 25) ; 
lowest, 134-0 (Jan. 3). (a) Bank Holiday. 


New York 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36= 100) 


j 
1944 | 
| ees ae Aug. 
: 19, 26 2 
* Low High : | 7 i ‘ 
or July | 1944 1944 | 1944 
Bf a Ay 
| 
37 Industrials ........ {| 95-1 (a)! 108-4 106 -6 104-3 | 104 6 
Rs Kerby oS kes | 88-9(a) 106-8 106 -4 103-8 104 -0 
40 Utilities........... | 85-0 .92°2 (c)} 91> 90-5 91°3 
419 Stocks ........... | 934 (a) 105-7 |; 104-1 | 102-2 102-5 
Av. yield %*......... | 4-84(6) 443 | 4-45 4-62 4-65 
| 
* Common Stocks. (a) Feb. 9. (b) May 3. (c) July 5. 


STANDARD Statistics INDICES 


DaiLy AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOCKS 


j 


1944 Average Transactions | 1944 Average | Transactions 
July 28.... 126:2 | 563, August 1.. | 125-2 , 
ee 125 -4 231,000* | oa 125-9 797,000 
» SL...) 125-3 579,000 || 4, 3..| 126-2 | - 804,000 
1944: High, 131-8 (July 14). Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8). * Two-hour session. 


Capital Issues 


Con- 


Week ending Nominal New 
August 12, 1944 — versions Money 
£ 
_ Particulars of Government issues appear on page 232. 
Including Excluding 
Yeart Conversions Conversions 
£ 
BPRS 65 be Choad ev sd bLEOUSs Vieed pee oenenecdeds 1,026,539,340 1,012,813,293 
SUS 0 ovis yage ce nne ( bse uebeenseiebibsobkh cial 1,131,590,204 1,114,204,546 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing® 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ 
1944.... 1,012,087,868 430,721 254,934 1,007,30,115 2,335,789 2,716,389 
1943... . 1,110,980,026 2,585,843 638,677 1,103,939,102 1,454,552 8,810,892 


* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to A t 9, 1944, . 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to has been granted. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 





185.5. 
THE “ ECONOMIST " INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1927 = 100) 
* Mar. Aug. Aug. july Aug. 
30, 
pare 1939 1943 1944 1964 





Paper Salvage.—During the past twelve months, 675,000 tons 
of paper salvage have been collected, out of which eleven million 
books have been provided for the Services and damaged 
libraries, and 575,000 tons of paper-making and board-making 
material obtained. 

Herring Industry Board.—Mr Frederick A. Bell, who was 
a member of the Departmental Committee on the Herring 
Industry, has been appointed chairman of the Herring Industry 
Board. The other members are Sir Evan Gibbs and Sir T. 
George Wilson. 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES 





Average price per Ib: at Per Cent. 
oe FIERO ERLE, 
anit Be kt eek | on 
. , une ’ } > ° a 
1939 1944 184 fois 
} 
| 
Beef, British— + acti. s. d. 
as ieee eae awee 1 2) 1 a 1 af ,° 11 
Thin Flank ........ 0 7} 0 i 0 27 
Beef, chilled or frozen— | 
Bei so Kia kaa sees 0 9 i .3 La 35 
Thin Flank ........ 0 4 0 6 i 0 6 23 
Mutton, British— | 
ice cca betedn na 1 3 1 5 | 1 5} 13 
ES cGocavcxccck | OS Seiad 8 
Mutton, frozen— | | 
BM: ccdicankcaumites ae eae Ps gee 16 
NONE vcacceswiuae 0 4 | 0 4 | 0 4 bse 
REE. sie wesin atone 1 3 110 | 1 104 50 
WOR =. »hbusyeenesdee wi ii | soa i <a 27 
Flour (per .7 Ib.) ....... | 0 11 [ae 1 23 29 
Bread (per 4 tb.)....... 0 8 09 | 09 9 
WN. 5 dat note ah bid eb 2 4 | 210 | 210 21 
Sugar (gran.)........... Oo 3%.) 0 4 0 4 32 
Mille (per, qt.)....-.. vee} 0 6 | 09 | 09 32 
TOSD wc csscces j | 2 
Butter it hibeawis saul ' 324 } BA) 8-9 { 31 
aOR + bh xs ese snviee 010 2 : : ; 30 
garine, special....... | e 
a standard..... } : - < 0 . 0 5 { 12 
Eggs, fresh (each) ...... { 0 2 | 0 2 0 14 1 
Potatoes (per 7 Ib.)..... ona i; 3m} aS 33 
index all foods — 
(duly, 1914—100)... | 138 168 | 169 22 





Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
August 3rd and August 10th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed trom 3% October 26, 1959). 
Bills 60 da *#%; 3 moni 1 3; 4 mon 
ld-1a%. | brs Bins: Fata, 18% 3 mon 


Discount rates: Bank 
Lpsslinie : 6 months, 
at call. 4% ; at notice, 3%. 


-l £: Day-to-day 
- Bank deposit rates, me ¢ deposit 


of exchange). 

United States. $ (4-863) 4-025-034; mail transfers 4 . Canada. 
$, (< 868) 4-43-47; Dall transis 4048-4TF Switzertand. | Francs (25 +224) 
Krona (18 +189) TT. 4685-95. Dateh ‘Indien. Fick 


Flocin (12 11) 7-58-62. 
Pe _ Becudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail enacts 00 -00-1 “30. Panama 
fers 83-56%. Uruguay. 17-6597 . (buying). einen 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between August 3rd and 


August 10th. 
Piastres -18 4d 
Baighan Conge: “France 110;4%" Oban Notlooal Te3¢" Wak RL fee 1d 


Special Accounts are in force for , for whicd 
nh Fees, Eee nd Pings, ‘al 


mo rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for 





yor} oa -_ on Seats 
SO tas | SoS | sees | oocts | 90-160 
23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23°50 
24-65 | 24-65° | 24-65% | 24-65° | 24°65° 
5-16 | 5°16 | 5-16 | 5°16 | 5:16 
409 | 4-09 | 4-09 | 409 | 4-09 
9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9°25 
23-85 | 23-85 | 23-86 | 23-85 | 25°85 
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)VERNMENT RETURNS 


e week ended August 5, 1944, total 
-_ revenue was £62,418,000, against 
dinary expenditure of £144,878,000 
j issues to sinking funds of £170,000. 
bys, including sinking fund allocations 
; 350,239, the deficit accrued since April 
+ is (1,139,665,000 against £1,153,858,000 
; the corresponding, period a year ago. 











RDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 










































































= ees 
i eceipts into the 
ring | Exchequer 
aT | (£ thousands) 
r ocele ipek-hiniatesailte 
. Esti + | : 
revenue | mate, | ABM | ABril | Weex | Week 
1194445) to | to |ended| ended 
| Aug. | Aug. 
| ea | Aug 1 5 
ona >, | 1943 | 1944 
ont. |__|. | ti 
ase aor ed 
4 OrDINARY | | 
ey Tax... (1300000) 250,185] 275,981 
sae AOE. scctaee 8,314 
| 
state, etc., } 
Tite ”....|200,000] 34,692} 39,607] 1,504] 1,600 
uns... .| 19,000 a 520 
oats | 500,000 520; 644 
OT aaah | 1 
otor Duties... 
.O. (Net Re- 
ceipts)....... ons 
irelessLicences} 4,850) 
rown Lands... 
eceipts _ from 
Sundry Loans} 17,350 ak 
iscell. Receipts} 24; 950 
otal Ord. Rev.}3101800) 837,195} 902,209) 48,923] 62,418 
moaeep .O. & Brdeastg.| 112,370} 38,150} 40,550] 2,750} 3,100 
viseeuaee 5214170} 875,345) 942,759) 51,673) 65,518 
é 
Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
f (£ thousands) 
7 ; Esti- = 
ween Expenditure mate, | April | April Week | Week 
1944-45 - 1 ended | ended 
sank to Aug. | Aug. 
iths, > Aug. 7 5 
-day 1943 | 1944 
posit ick 
Orpixary 
ined EXPENDITURE 
par nt. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt . . .| 420, 
ayments N. 
ot indeed 
den. 
2 MICS 
— sR eaes a 142,049 152,541) 17,762] 18,178 
1845753/1885984: 
we MEE tte. 
ELF-BALANCING 
and 0. & Brdcastg.| 112,37 
4a es princes 
A change has been made im the howi 
: : method of showi 
_ en of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
apenditure (adeno is now included as ordinary 
ing sho under “Total Su Services”) instead of 
ee Heduction fron yup, t2 July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
ot ary revenue. 
258 een teasing Exchequer balances by 
or ae to £3,084,944, the other operations 
ae deat week (no longer shown separately) 
80.509 the gross National Debt by 
8. 9,704 to £20,719 million. 
— we NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
+ ithe acta Act rth es ces eeeeaesanscsteerdys 2,303 
60 $460 CROSSE obec Si ulss bs ebb ee 8 = 
5° 2,503 
6 , NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
9 RO. and Telegraph. ........ 100 
7 wens Trade Geematanss ifs sscttt ae 


FLOATING DEBT 








See (£ millions) 
Treas: | Ways and | | 
Bills” tel 
Advanees sury | Total 
Date |---| De- | Float- 
Ten- Public | of. Poy | Debt 
ee Reais Bhi aca 
| 
1 | | 
~. 7 |1170 -0; Not available 
May 6 /1220-0 | ” 
» 13 |1240-0 i oe 
» 20 '1260-0 


» 27 |1280-0) 2184-9, 374-9]”..."} 1419-5| 5259-3 
June 3 |1300-0 Not available | 














” 10 |1320 -0 ” ” 
» 17 {1340 oe 
1360 - ” ” ; 
July 1 3536-0 = [437-8 | 29-5 | 1351-0! 5354-2 
» 8 (1400-0 |” Not available | 
» 15 {1420-0 a 
» 22 1430-0 oe 
y» 29 |1430-0|1719-2| 394-5) ... | 1389-5) 4933-1 
Aug. 5 11430 -0! | Not available | 
} | { 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
| 
Ameunt Average a 
Date of |__ te lallotted 
Tender | ual of Allot- = 
| App! | in. 
Offered “P. Allotted| Rete 
ss a : | % 
| i } j 
1943 | io ¢ | 
Aug. 6 | 90:0) 195-6 | 90:0) 20 0-02 28 
1944 
May 6 | 110-0) 209-1/ 110-0|1911-81| 32 
» 13 | 110-0 | 198-2! 110-0 | 20 0-32] 41 
» 20 | 110-0 | 202-4| 110-0) 20 0-35} 40 
» 27 | 110-0 | 195-7| 110-0/ 20 0-98) 46 
June 3 | 110-0; 216-1 | 110-0 | 19 11-89 | 28 
» 10 | 110-0 | 203-4 | 110-0! 20 0-45| 38 
» 27 | 110-0 | 197-5 | 110-0 | 20 0-49| 40 
» w 0 ' 199-5 | 110-0 | 19 11-93) 35 
July 1 | 110-0! 203-6 | 110-0/ 20 0-57!| 41 
» 8 | 1100! 197-4] 110-0/| 20 0-89) 45 
» 15 | 110-0| 199-7 | 110-0! 20 0-54) 41 
» 22 | 110-0} 204-2 | 110-0| 20 0-26| 36 
» 29 | 110-0 | 214-2 110-0 | 20 0-46| 33 
Aug. 5 | 110-0 | 217°1 | 110-0 | 20 0-11} 30 





On Aug. 5th ee at £99 14s. 1ld. for bills to 
be vaid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Fr iy of following week were accepted as to about 
30 cent. of the amount applied for, and —— 
at rices in full. Applications at £99 15s. for bills 
to be Paid for on Sat cS ee ee ae 
accep in full. £110 mil of Treasury Bills are 

offered on Aug. 12. For the week ending Aug. 12 
the will be asked for Treasury deposits to the 
maximum amount of £40 million. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 














3 (£ thousands) 
Re | | 28% 
3% 39 
Week | ar 
N.S.C. Defence Sa 
ended | Bonds 
Bonds Bonds 1952-54 
mit | 
May 30/ 17,669 5,043 11,743 12,166 
June 6 8,051 5,126 | 11,415 12,750 
<i 8,077 5,310 13,097 19,798 
an 9,935 5,0 12,64 15,591 
» 27 | 9,899 3,820 8,629 15,870 
July 4 7,270 2,885 7,6 9,235 
a an 472 2,556 7,123 8,833 
» 18 1, 2,628 6,211 8,074 
» 25 7,691 2,450 10,143 9,727 
. 974 ; . : 
=“ ; - wwe =| 12,484) 5,482 
Totals 
to Gntetl,192,140° 745,054 |1,723,427¢§) 666,4083§ 
© 245 weeks. + 180 weeks. ¢ 49 weeks. 
§ Including all Series. 


terest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
- 8th amounted to a total value of £68,864,5]1. 


Aug 
to July 29th cipal of Savings Certificates to 
hg oa of os 7b,220 000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 


remained at 168s. Od. fine ounce throughout the 
week. Othe London sfiver market ices per standard 
ounce have been . for cash for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 443 cents per ounce fe peng the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as ws : otis 
FineTola 100 Fine Tolas 
Rs. & Rs, a. 
Aug. BD veseee eevee o trading 
peene Tradiag suspended 
eget rts 1% 0 0 8 
: ee closed 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


AUGUST 9, 1944 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ 


/ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,0 
In Circln, .. .1150,559,822 | Other Govt. oe 
In Bankg. De- Securities ...1188,358,995 
partment.... 49,681,896 | Other Secs... . 614,302 
Silver Coin .. 11,603 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ...... 1200,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
BOP ine ee von 241,718 


1200,241,718 1200,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. ... 191,257,796 
* epg 3,407,910 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 9,834,275| Discounts & 


—_— - Advances... 6,501,526 


Other Deps. : Securities. . 13,847,129 
Bankers..... 176,090,523 mae 
Other Accts... 58,477,158 20,348,655 
—_—_—_—— | Notes........ 49,681,896 
234,567,681 | Gold & Silver 
Galisaret sk 1,074,519 


262,362,866 262,362,866 
3 Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 





1944 


| 1943 | 

| —} ———_—__. 
Aug. July | Aug. | Aug 

gl 26 2 9 








pepe 
Issue Dept. ; | | | 
Notes in circulation. .... 979 -7|1136 -8|1146 -0/1150 -6 
Notes in banking depart-| | | 


| | 
WE i «00504 ¢ 2 28 « 20-5) 13-4) 54-2) 49-7 
Government debt and} | 
securities*...........| 999-3)1149 -2/1199 -3:1199 -4 
Other securities ........ Len Ce: 0-7 0-6 
SOOO COE conc so 0s eae | 0-01 0-0} 0-6] 0-0 


Gold, valued at s. per, 0-2) 0-2) 0-2; 0-2 


| 
i 





a | 
Misa acenicineunivion 168 -U0\168 -00\168 -00\168 -00 
Deposits ; | | | 
SMS... % Shs ovale Malad } 4 5 7% 8-7. 98 
NON «nue boo ds ee 4s 140-3! 199-8! 183-0) 176-1 
OMe. atin danuveeres 55-7] 55-4) 59-0, 58-5 
WR oe Cae ches ced 200 -5| 262-9} 250 “7 244-4 
Banking Dept. Secs. ; | 
Government........... 180 -0} 249-3) 193-6) 191-3 
Discounts, etc..........| QO-7) 4-7} 5-7 6°5 
i ARR RAT EON | 15-7) 12-5) 14-1) 13-8 
SE hip uaets 40> 0 as | 196 -4 266 5) 213-4 211-6 
Banking depart. res.......} 21-9} 14 4 55-3} 50°8 
tte % % % 
PRE vencccsceet } 10-9) 5-4 22-0). 20-7 
| ! | 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,150 million 
to £1,200 million on August 2, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
& thousands 






































c Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
| l ee 
August | August | August | August 
| 7, 5, 7, 5, 
1943 | 1944 | 1943 1944 
| ' 
ae —— — optrees 
Working days :— 5 6 183 
Birmingham..... 1,556 2,281 56,997 
Bradford........ 1,277 1,773 55,527 
Se 514 720 20,260 
Miisws ds case ese 479 613 19,005 
ein « » wii de 1,011 1,357 37,452 
Leicester........ 446 93 25,801 
Liverpool ....... 3,421 5,709 160,124 
Manchester...... 3,220 4,277 106,101 
Newcastle....... 1,370 2,204 54,485 
Nottingham ..... 350 13,022 
Sheffield ........ | 1,122 1,348 30,082 
Southampton.... 76 304 4,982 
12 Towns ....... 14,842 | 22,027 | 832,542 | 583,838 
Dublin* 6,576 | 221,862 | 231,113 


NT 


* July 31, 1943, and July 29, 1944. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 











Million $’s 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks | Juty Aug. 
RESOURCES 3, 
Gold certifs. on hand and 1943 | 1988 1908 1944 
due from Treasury ..... 20,108! 18,453) 18,399) 18,424 
Total reserves .........4. 20,503) 19, -” 19, aoa 19,115 
Total cash reserves....... | 341 280 








Total U.S. Govt. secs. ... -| 8,165) 14, 56 14, 02 14,891 
Total loans and secs. ..... 8, 195) 14,606, 14,850) 14,938 
Total resources .......... 30, 474| 35,827) 35,775) 35,928 

LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in cirn. ....... | 14, ass 18,981) 18,995) 19,165 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 1, 1,300) 1,200 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 12, 336 12, 754) 12, 792! 12,884 
Govt. deposits ........... 360} 403) 261 
Total deposits ........... | 14, 384) 14,911) 14, 968) 14,916 
Total liabilities .......... | 30, 474) 35 ,827) 35 ,775) 35,928 
Reserve ratio.........-+. |71 +2%|56 -5%|56 -390/56 -1% 

i 
BANK AND TREASURY 

RESOURCES | | 
Monetary gold stock...... | 22,335) 21,047) 20,996; 20,996 
Treasury & bank currency.| 4,093) 4,109) 4,111) 4,112 

| | | 





LIABILITIES 


Money in circulation...... | 18,014) 22, 5311 22,584) 22,734 
Treasury cash and dep. . 


++] | 2679 2,708) 2,716 2,600 





CAPITAL (PAID UP) 
RESERVE FUND - 
Branches 


Tae beak iso undertakes Trestesships an 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES It STREET, 





BRANCHES: 
Aden and Cochin Madras 
Aden Point (8. India) Mandalay 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara 
Bombay Delhi Eliya 
Calcutta Kandy Ran 
Cawnpore Karachi Tut 
Chit re ar 


tagong Zanzib: 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga iio 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... 
PAID-UP CAPITAL... eee 
RESERVE FUND 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1858) 
= &3,000,000 


Agencies INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agencice 


MBopontia Sor Fined Periods or ro at call or at short notice 
received at rates which ascertained on 
and Executarships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


HAYMARKET, 
Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Ageney: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, 


Mombass 
Nairobi 
Nakuru 


Entebbe 
Jinja Uganda 


Kampala 
Tanganyika Territory 

£4,000,000 

£2,000,000 


Kisumu Kenya 
t Colo’ 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Million &’s 


| July | | July | July | July 
8, 15, 22, 


ASSETS 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | | 1944 
CHUM 5s xs annce sods causes | 2-65) 2-65 2-65) 2-65 
British Govt. secs......... 24-13) 24-13) 23-88 23-87 


Sterling balances......... 1-15: 1-14 1-29) 1-32 


LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation....... 28-21; 28-26) 28-23) 28-31 


i 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million | rupees 











| July July | July iy | July 
a 


| * 


ASSETS | 1948 isis ‘ 1844, 1st | 
Gold coin & bullion 444 444) ae 
Rupee cain.......: 153 128! 129) 164 173 
Balances abroad . 955 1,745) 1, 830) 1,964) 2,055 
Sterling securities . 5,829, 8,283) 8,283) 8,283) 8,283 
Ind, Govt. rup. secs.| 1,083 578) 578 578) 578 
Investments....... 77 in 111) 111) lll 
LiaBILITIES | | 
Notes in cirn. : India) 7,404) 9, 319 9, 3221 9 262) 9,220 
Burma 
Deposits : Govt....; 309) "754, “873 1, ‘002! 1, 231 
asia: 5% bao ee aee | 654 98 4) 921) 985) 972 
Reserve ratio...... 183 6% /|92 -5% (92 5% j92- 5%) 92 -4% 



























S.W.1 








E.C.2. 





Bank of 





Britis 
ELA. 









ONDON AND ‘MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE CO, LTD. 


Life, Annuity, Accident, Fire, Motor, Burglary. 


Chief Office : Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C.2 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY a. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, 


£14,500,000 
£86,000,000 


(1948 Aocounts) 





THE HONGKONG AND SHAN 
BANKING CORPORATI 


GAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID. 

RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS 
Head Office (temporarily), 

9, GRACECGHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 

Chief Manager: A. Morsz, C.B.E. 1 

BRANCHES AND 4guNOrEs THROUGHOUT INDIA AND | 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK comatans LIMITED, 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a company i 
an afliliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corperaticu. i | 
prepared to 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the 
nem on Government. 
anking and Exchange Bus 
Bankers to the Governm 
Government of the State of Queens! Commonwealth of Australia, the 


of South Australia, the Gov 
the Gavernment oe the ere ony of the State of Western Australia. 


Australia, 
As at Soth June, 1se8 "Gun 


I. C. Geddes, Esq. 
London Manager: H. E. Holiday 


THE ECONOMIST, August 12, 1944 
NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 








_______ Mittion ge 
j ne 
June | May J 
, 31 
Assets 1943 1944 194: 
OR. hn cirt ony | 6-24) 6-24) we i 
Brit. Govt, secs........... 78 +46: 94-86) 95-06) go 
Egyptian Govt. secs. ..... 1-50) 1-50) } “501 m ; 
Cia ain on elds ode | 4-07] 4-29 4. 95) 4 
Investments........ ve ++} 99-55/133-10:138 -19 135 ‘ 
Bills and advances ....... 3-72) 2-34 2.295 
sa LIABILITIES "8% 
ane MN, os Se cc cnc 86 -20:102 -60'102 -anry 
Deposits: Govt.* ........ 48 -87| 62-82! 62 age 
Other deps. and accts. .... 3 . 





69°55) 98 -78)103-24 106 


* Egyptian, Sudan and Mixed Tribunak 


July | June July a 
4, | 28, | 5) i 


ASSETS | 1943 | 1944 | 1 944 
tReserve: Gold ..... | on ™ 
ied ai BNE | §55 | | 0-28) 12 4 
Securities ............ 1168 -8 1386 - 82)1308-29 29,1407 


LIABILITIES 
Note circulation...... 
Deposits : Dom. Govt. 
Chartered banks ..... 





121-6 | 15-68) 52-16 5-3 
312-2 | 416 — 413-43 399.9 





“+ Gold and “foreign exchange ‘transfe rred to Foreig 
Exchange Control Board against securities 


oe &7,1 25,000 
« $20,000,000 


PAR EAST, 


Branches and Agencies 
throughout Australia. 
ness of every description transacted. 


of Queensland, the Government of the State 
te of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings 


es at Post Offices in Australia. 
Balances ... 


Savings Bank Balances ... ese 221,004,631 
Note Issue rtment ... ... 149,496,042 
Rural Credits artment woe 2,464,150 
Other Items ... 1. acs oe 21, 990,875 





——— 
A, H. LEWIS, Manager. 


London coe 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 


AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
@ 


London Offices: 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 47, Berkeley Square, W.1 


London Directors : 
C. L. Dalziel, Esq. 


Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability 


Printed. in Great Britain y Sr. Prag meme Press, Lrp., Portugal St, Kings 
. . i London, Se 2. Published 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, S W.C.2—Saturday, A\ 





‘haan © by Tur Economist Newspaper, LtD., 
2, 1944. 





767 -4 | 916 -82/ 925-04) 930.4 


























hanghai Banking Corporation, is | 
act as Executor and Trustee in eppeons seen. oe 


. Full partiewlars may be had on application. 


Vo 


